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CHEESE AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 
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from the milk, than on other land where the w hole 


Tax last number of the Journal of the Royal} | milk is used, 


Agriculturad Society coutains an article on the | 
“Composition of Cheese, and on the Practical 
Mistakes in Cheese Making,” by Dr. 
Vortcxer, Chemist to the Seciety and Professor of 
Chemistry in the 
It is one of the most interesting and 


xoyal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester. 
instructive contributions to agricultural science that 
has appeared for some time, 

Dr. V. states that it is the opinion of many, that 
English cheese as now made is inferior to what it 
wasacentury ago. “It is,” he says, “of course 
impossible to give satisfactory proofs of this sup- 
posed inferiority; but at the same time it is ad- 
nitted that the prevailing custom of leaving the 


* chief dairy operations almost entirely in the hands 


of servants furnishes strong presumptive evidence 
in favor of those who maintain these views. Asa 
rule, we have found the best cheese on farms where 
the mistress of the house was herself dairymaid-in- 
chief, especially if industrious habits, and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness were associated with superior intel- 
gence.” Dr. Voreroxer, during his investigations, 
visited many dairies in different sections, and was 
struck with “the intimate connection which ap- 
pears to exist on the one hand between good cheese 
and cleanliness, general intelligence, and 
desire to excel, and, on the other hand, between 
bad cheese, slovenliness, ignorance, and practical 
conceit.” 

As the results of his visits to the dairy districts, 
and of his investigations in the laboratory, Dr. V. 
bas come to the following conclusions: 


order, 


Ist, That the cheese is often spoiled (to use an 
Irishism) before it is made—that is, before it is 
separated from the milk. . In other words, the milk 
is spoiled. Cheese is also spoiled during the mak- 


> fag, and also during the keeping. 


2d. Richer cheese may be made on some land, 
en when a portion of the cream has been taken 


3d. Good cheese can be made on any description 
lof land, provided proper care and attention are 


Avevstvs | paid to the management of the milk in the begin- 


ning, to the treatment of the cheese in the tub, and 
to its after-ripening. 

4th. Bone dust adds to the quality of the pasture 
j and to the richness of the milk; but more care is 
| required to make good cheese from boned-pasture 
than on poor land. 

5th. That the flavor of different kinds of cheese, 
such es Cheddar, Stilton, Cheshire, ete., is influ- 
enced more by the process of manufacture than by 
the quality of the pasture. 

6th. Each system of cheese making, whether 
that of Gloucestershire or Somersetshire, appears 
to have its peculiar excellencies, but also its pecu- 
liar defects. 

7th. Matters altogether indifferent are frequently 
insisted upon as essential to suceess, whilst others 
of the greatest importance are either neglected al- 
together or under-valued. 

8th. He found “good makers of cheese who had 
never heard a word about chemistry”! 

9th. Although much mystery is thrown around 
this art, all that is mysterious is purely accidentg};: 
the process in itself is very simple, and accogds 
well with scientific principles, so far as these lmaye 
been ascertained; but skilful management is per- 
haps rather the exception than the. rule. 

10th. Even good practice may be considerably 
improved, or, more correctly speaking, stmplified, 
by the application of scientific principles to cheese 
making. 

11th. That the recent mechanical improvements 
save indeed a great deal of labor and time, but 
otherwise effeet nothing which may D not be,done by 
skilful hands, 

12th. Milk varies much: in its composition, for 
which reason great differences must algo be ex-.. 





pected in cheese. 
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18th. Much loss is sustained both in the quality 
and quantity of cheese from careless management. 

14th. The action of rennet is not perfectly un- 
derstood. 

15th. The scientific principles involved in the 
manufacture of cheese are either misstated by sci- 
entific writers on the subject, or are but imperfectly 
recognized by practieal men. 

Dr. \. has made numerous analyses of milk, and 
found « much greater difference in its composition 
than was anticipated. We select the following as 
an iilustration: 

COMPOSITION OF NBW MILK. 





J 














| No.1, | No.% | No.3 | No.4, 
Milk Milk |} Milk Milk 

analyzed | analyzed | analyz -d | analyzed 
Oct. 21, | Nov. 29,| Aug. 7, | Sept. 6, 

| 1860, 1860. | 1560. 1860, 

} | | 
re } 88.90 85.20 | 87.40 | 90.70 
ee | 7.62 | 4.96 | 8.43 | 1.79 
BR in cecces nave | $.31 | 8.66 | 8.18 2.81 
Milk-sugar ........| 4.46 5.05 | 5.12 4.04 
Mineral matter (ash)} 71 1.13 | 92 .66 

100.00 109.00 100.00 100.00 
Percentage of dry | an an | “— 
matters.... .. .§ 16.10 14.80 | 12.60 9.30 








No. 1 is exceedingly rich milk; No. 4 very poor. 
In both cases the cows had nothing but grass 
those which gave the rich milk had a good pasture, 
while the pasture of the others was poor and over- 
stocked. Nothing could show more clearly the 
folly of keeping more cows than can be liberally 
supplied with food. Thus, 100 lbs. of No. 4 con- 
tains only 1% lbs. of butter, while 100 Ibs. of No. 1 
contains 74 lbs. ! 

No. 2 and No. 3 were from the same cows, The 
milk in November, it is seen, is much richer than 
in August. In fact, one gallon of the November 
milk would produce nearly double the quantity of 
«cheese which can be made from the August milk. 
While, therefore, the cows give a less quantity of 
milk at this season, it is, when they have a good sup- 
ply of dry, nutritious food, of much better quality. 

No. 3, Dr. V. thinks, may be taken as represent- 
ing the average composition of milk. In rich milk 
the proportion which the butter bears to the casein 
(curd) is always much greater than in milk of 
average quality. In the latter there is about as 
‘much butter as casein, and in decidedly poor milk 
(the proportion of casein is larger than that of 
: butter. 

We have not space to give the numerous analy- 
ses of clieese, but may remark that good, new 
Cheshire cheese contained 37 per cent. of water, 
and 30 per cent. of butter (pure fatty matter) 24 
per cent. of casein, 5 per cent. of sugar, lactic acid, 
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etc., and 4 per cent. of mineral matters or ash, As 
old Cheshire cheese contained 82 per cent. of Water 
32 per cent. of butter, and 26 per cent. of cnecia, 
The richest Gloucester analyzed contained 33 per 
cent. of butter, and the poorest, 22 per cent 
very great difference. There was very little differ 
ence between the composition of double and single 
(thin) Gloucesters, while the latter sell at a much 
less price. Indeed, a thin Gloucester cheese which 
sold at 70s. per cwt., contained as much butter gs 
a Cheddar cheese which sold at 90s. per ewt.! &% 
much for a popular brand. 


The richest cheese analyzed was an old Stilton, 
that soid at 28 cents per lb. It contained 44 per 
cent. of pure butter. As ordinary butter of good 


| quality contains from 15 to 18 per cent. of Water, 


this 44 per cent. of fat in the Stilton cheese would 
represent over 50 per cent. of butter. A new Stil. 
ton contained 37 per cent. of butter. As our read- 
ers know, Stilton cheese is made by the addition 
of cream to the milk, and yet Dr. V. states that he 
frequently found the best Cheshire and Cheddar 
cheese as rich in butter as Stilton. 

Dr. V. gives analyses of four American chess, 
No. 1 contained 85 per cent. of butter; No, 2, 83; 
No. 8, 31, and No. 4, 26 per cent. No. 1 contained 
27 per cent of water, and No. 4, 38 per cent, 

No. 1, Dr. V. says, ‘was as nice a cheese as 
could be desired; in flavor it much resembled good 
Cheddar, and was found to contain even a higher 
proportion of butter and rather less water thas 
good Cheddar.” No. 2, “though rich in butter, 
was retailed at 14 cents per Ib., and No. 8 at only 
12 cents per lb. Both were deficient in flavor and 
badly made.” No. 4 “was the worst of the four, 
and had to be sold at 10 cents per Ib. It was fall 
of holes, badly made, and had a very strong smell 
It was evident that the whey was not carefully 
pressed out in the making.” 

Dr. V. remarks that “a good deal of cheese has 
been imported into England from America, some 
of which is by no means bad. The majority, how 
ever, are inferior, and are sold at a low price, being 
generally badly made and deficient in flavor.” He 
comes to the conclusion “that good materials are 
even more thoroughly spoiled on the other side of 
the Atlantic than in England.” 

Among the practical mistakes in the manufactur 
of cheese, Dr. V. classe’: 

First. A want of attention to the temperature at 
which the milk is set—that is, when the rennet is 
added. Most dairymaids are gnided entirely by 
their own feelings, instead of using the thermome 
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ter. The amount of water (or whey) left in the 


curd when ready to put in the vat varies according 
to the temperature at which the milk was set. 
Four analyses of curd taken from the same dairy 
on four consecutive days showed that it contained 
41, 41, 38, 85 per cent. of water. A difference of 
6 per cent. of water or whey in the curd is here 
shown, indicating a considerable variation of some 
kind in the processes. Dr. V. says: “When the 
temperature has been too low, the curd will con- 
tain more than 50 per cent. of moisture; when too 
high sometimes less than 36 per cent.” In good 
Oheddar cheese, when readv for sale, the amount 
of moisture 1s hardly less than in the fourth speci- 
‘men of curd when put in the vat to be pressed! 
In this case, the temperature had evidently been 
too high. 
The exact temperature to be adopted depends 


upon the description of cheese wanted. From 72° 


to 75° for a thin cheese, and from 80° to 84° for a 
thick cheese—80° being best adapted for warm 
weather, and a little increase in a colder season. 
Dr. V. recommends raising the whole contents of 
the cheese tub afterward (scalding) to.95° or 100°, 
but certainly not higher. 
injury done to cheese by using too high a temper- 


He has seen “much | 
| some of our contemporaries. 


is quite enough, and 1 Ib. is sufficient for rich 
cheese. On no account should more than 2 lbs. 
per cwt. be used. 

Lastly. Cheese of inferior quality is often pro- 
| duced when it is imperfectly salted, that is when 
| the salt is not properly and evenly applied to the 
curd, 

There are many other points in Dr; Vortoxer’s 
paper to which we may allude in a future number. 








|__A Speorar Manurs—Nor Parenrep.—At the 
| Woodbury plowing match, Mr. Joun Daw told the 
| following anecdote : 
| Having drained a field where nothing } ad ever 
grown before, I was standing near looking at a 
crop I had there, when a neighboring farmer came 
up. We had one or two-loose farmers in our neigh- 
| borhood; one of them, in fact, came from Wood- 
bury [laughter]; but that is not the man I am 
| speaking of. He came up to me and said: 
| “That is a bootiful crop! How did you get it, 
sir?” 

I replied, “ Brains.” [Laughter.] 

‘*“ What! manure the field wi’ brains?” 
| laughter. 
| “Yes.” [Renewed laughter.] 

“Goodness, yer honor, where did yon get ’em ?” 


[More 


| [Roars of laughter.” 


This is an old English story Americanized by 





ature in the making.” A friend of ours, who tries a good many kinds 

Second. Cheese is cften deteriorated by imper- of artificial fertilizers, was asked one day what he 
fect separation of the whey from the curd; by | had put on come cabbages to make them grow so 
hurrying on too much the operation of breaking; rane He replied, “The land was dressed with 
and by too great an anxiety to get the curd vatted. | superphosphate and ammonia, but I attribute the 
The whey requires time to drain off properly. | juxuriant growth principally to a saline manure, 
When the whey has been ill-separated from the applied warm and in a liquid form! The best way 
curd, no amount of pressure will squeeze out the | to apply it is to prepare the land thoroughly and 
excess of whey. ; | then during the summer to take a hoe and move it 
| back and forth vigorously among the cabbages till 


ird. Ch is often spoiled by breaking u 
nae ae es / ae | the saline matter runs from the face and drops on 


the ourd too rapidly and carelessly. Some portions 


of the curd are broken into fragments so small that | - en. This is the,richest fertilizer in the 
| world: 


The literal meaning of the word manure is 
i“*hand labor,” and our experimental friend has 
| discovered no modern fertilizer that will enable us 


they pass into the whey when this is drawn off, 
whilst others are not sufficiently broken up and 
remain soft. 

Fourth. Bad rennet. 

Fifth. Bad annatto, or coloring matter. 


Sixth. Too much salt. Tue Best Layers.—Experiments conducted in 
no salt was used. But in very rich cheese a small |¢)¢ Zoological Gardens of the Bois de Boulogne, 
quantity only is needed. When salt is employed to | .,5w that the Asiatic breeds of fowls, Nankin and 
excess, the cheese does not ripen properly, or acquire | Brahma Pootras, are the best layers. Two French 
that fine flavor which depends on the fermentation | },.04s come next, and after them the Dorkings, 
proceeding in a sufficiently active degree. The anemrinitiiediintineenehagts 
saline taste of old cheese is not due eo much to the 


to dispense with it. 








Cheese would putrefy if 


Satr ror Swive.—A farmer in Germany states 





common salt used in its preparation, as to certain 
ammoniacal salts which are formed during the 





ripening process. 1} lbs. of salt per owt. of cheese 


that he has found salt given to pigs when fattening 
very beneficial. He gives about an vunce to each 


pig per day. 
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HOW TO MAKE PORK. 


Dvurine the late State Fair at Watertown, two 
well known agricultural gentlemen were examining 
the pigs, when one asked the other which was the 
cheapest way to make pork? They walked on, and 
a man who had charge of one of the pens, and 
had heard the question, turned to an acquaintance 
and remarked: “That’s easy enough, Get a good 
pig and feed him well.” 

This is a complete treatise on the art of pork- 
making, condensed into a single sentence. Itshould 
be painted on every pig-pen. 

“What is a good pig?” Gtrxnwy, in his “ Farm- 
ing for the Million,” says: “ In selecting a pig, look 
for a good square body and short Jegs and head.” 
This is brief, and to the point. “But which is the 
best breed?” The old question again. “ York- 
shire,” says our friend from West Riding; ‘*No 
thing better than the Berkshire,” says another. 
“ Essex,” “ Suffolk,” say two gentlemen at once; 
while another claims the honor for the ‘* Chester 
Whites”; and again you shall be told that these 
last-named are mongrel, flop-eared fellows—not at 
all equal to the Leicestershires, Cumberlands or 
Cheshires. Hear what an English writer says: 
“Of the various breeds and cross breeds of pigs, 
it would be useless to say much: they have been 
crossed in every direction, till every feeder calls his 
pigs a breed of his own.” You must judge for 
yourself. We believe in breeds; but it is neverthe- 

Jess trae, as a general rule, that “a well formed 
pig can not be a bad sort.” 
(Having got a good pig, “feed him well.” What 
shall we feed him? First, everything that you can 
not use for any other purpose. Pigs and chickens 
are the scavengers of the farm. As far as possible, 
they should eat only that which would otherwise 
be wasted. Small and partially diseased potatoes, 
pumpkins, —if net needed for the cows—soft corn, 
the waste of the dairy and the house, all find their 
way to the pig pens, and are converted into hams 
and flitches. If yon.can cook them, so much the 








———————————————————————— 
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Feed all the nubbins and soft corn first. Pigs, like 


other animals, crave varicty. Barley or rye meal, 
mashed up with steamed potatoes, is very relish. 
ing. “Top off with peas, to harden the pork,” is 
an old English rule. Here, where the bug would 
leave us few peas to top off with, it is well to feed 
the peas early in the season. This year, in this 
section, it is thought that the peas are not much 
affected with the bug. But our advice is to exam. 
ine them carefully. The bug is very deceptive, 
He lies concealed in the pea, and a careless observer 
may not discover him till he has eaten away half 
the pea. We believe good, sound, dry corn is ag 
nutritious as peas. There is not much difference, 
Some say that pigs will fatten a hog quicker, This, 
however, has not been proved, so far as we know, 
One thing, however, is certain: the peas make the 
richest manure. There can be no doubt on that 
point. This is a material consideration—one that 
we are sorry to say is too often overlooked, 

“Get a good pig and feed him well.” So shall 
you have good pork. 





At what TEMPERATTRE siHouLD CREAM BE 
Cuurnep ?—M. Barret, editor of the Journal ? 
Agriculture Pratique, has made a series of expe 
riments on churning, as regards the temperature at 
which it should be done. His conelusions are, that 
when butter is to be made directly from milk, the 
milk should be at 64° to 68°. It is not possible to 
obtain, by any practical process, absolutely all the 
butter contained in cream. But M. Barret found, 
by a great number of experiments, that the most is 
obtained by churning when the cream is at just 
avout 60°, never less than 57° nor more than 61°, 
He found that by a temperature much below 60°, 
the time and labor of churning are greatly increased, 


and that by churning at much above 60°, the quan- 
tity of butter is considerably diminished. 


Naxep or Batp Bartey.—This variety of bar- 
ley was introduced into England in 1817, from the 
Himmalayan Mountains, and attracted considerable 
aftention for a time, but appears to have been after- 
ward given up. As we have before stated, it may 
do better in our warmer climate. The Boston Oul- 








tivator speaks of a sample received at that office 
this season, which weighed 62 lbs, per bushel, and 
yielded at the rate of 32 bushels per acre. 


better. When fuel is,not too high or food very 
_ cheap, ‘it will pay. Qn this point, there can be 
‘Jittle:doubt. Whether it,will pay to cook food for 
. egttle, is another.question. They have more capa- 
ei 't ine, and can digest a less 
Sonne has cane, ’ shall be between fifteen and sixteen hands; quick, 
«concentrated food. lively ears; broad between the eyes; round barrel; 

In fattening hogs, keep them clean, warm, dry | short loins; well up in the shoulders; deep chest- 


“aad quiet, Give them regularly three times a day | ed; square quarters; flat legs; short meg ts he 

" . ee knee and pastern, and hock and pastern; hind legs 
all the food they will eat up clean. Nothing more) 7 on under him; speed equal to eight miles an hour 
fattening than Indian meal, from dry, sound corn. | on the road, and at least three miles at the plow; 
.Weulo not say it is always the most. economical. with sufficient blood to ensure speed and enduranee, 





Ports or a Work Horse.—The California Ag. 
Society requires that a first premium work horse 
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HOWARD'S PRIZE PLOW.—[ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. ]} 
GREAT PROVINCIAL FAIR OF UPPER CANADA. 


Tae Sixteenth Annaal Exhibition of the Provincial 
Agricultural Association of Upper Canada was held at 


London, Sept. 24-27. The weather was all that could be 
desired, the fair grounds admirably located, the attend- 
ance very large, and the exhibition itself, taking it all in 
all, one-of the best we ever attended on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

First, for the Crystal Palace. Let us be there early in 
the morning, before the crowd, or it will be impossible to 
see anything. It is a beautiful building, erected by the 
citizens of London and county, at a cost of about $10,000. 
The Society makes the erection of suitable buildings a 
condition in deciding where to hold the Fair. There are 
those with us who think that the city where the Fair is 
held should not be asked to do anything toward paying the 
expenses. Our Canadian friends take a more liberal view. 

There was an excellent display of fruits and flowers. 

The show of wheat is not as large as last year, but the 
quality is better. We did not see a poor sampie on exhi- 
bition. It would, however, have been more interesting 
had the names of the varieties been given. The first 
prize wheat was the Blue Stem, and a very superior arti- 
cle. This and the Soules are the two most popular vari- 
eties. There was a fair show of barley. The Chevalier, 
one of the best English varieties, is grown to some extent. 

Cheese making is evidently attracting more attention. 
There were 57 entries, and most of the cheese was exceed- 
ingly fine — not new, soft, flavoriess curd, but ripe, mel- 
low cheese that would dissolve in the mouth. 

Of agricultural implements and machines the show was 
good, The plows have an English and Scotch look. We 
did not see an American plow on the grounds. Here are 
some imported English plows. Look at this Howard plow 
—the best plow in Europe. Here is one of the celebrated 
iron plows of Ransome & Sims, of England, with a mould 
board 3} to 4 feet long. It will turn over a furrow as 


handsomely as can be desired, Turnip drills abound—a |}. 


good indication that root crops are receiving increased 
attention. Here is an iron plow, handles, beam and all 
polished till you can see your face in it. A handsome 
plow to show. Alongside is something more useful: a 
new “coulter cleaner,” made by M. Anpzrson, of London 
—simple, and we should think effective. There are more 
plows shown than at the New York State Fair, and the 
workmanship is excellent. Evidently much attention is 
paid to this first of agricultural implements in Canada. 
Here are two portable steam engines, puffing away to the 
evident satisfaction of hundreds of admiring sight-seers. 


Thrashing machines and reapers and mowers are well 
represented. They are nearly all made in Canada. 

_ There is a good show of cultivators. We discover 
traces of the American cultivator and of the English 








CHEVALIER 
BARLEY. 


BLUE STEM WHEAT. SOULES WHEAT. 


scarifier in some of the implements. The teeth are not 
set so upright, and do not strike the soil so abruptly. 
We question however, if any of them are so efficient in 
heavy soils as the English scarifier, made wholly of iron, 
and the teeth of which are not so broad and are placed 





more obliquely. We are glad to know that this imple 
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A COTSWOLD RAM.—[ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER.] 


ment has been imported into Canada. The accompanying J out in all their glory. Some excellent animals of this 
illustration will give a better idea of it than the minutest | breed have been imported into Canada during the past 
description. It penetrates the soil to a considerable depth, | twelve months. Dr. Puiturrs showed eight head, all 
and in England has taken, to some extent, the place of | recently imported. F, W. Stons, of Gesigh, showed 
the plow in cleaning the stubbles after harvest. some thirteen head, all magnificent animals. Gero. Mn- 
In the Stock Department, the exhibition is truly mag- | LER, of Markham, Joun Sne.1, and several other cele- 

brated breeders were also well 


represented. We have not 
space to particularize. Suffice 
it to say that each annual fair 
manifests a decided advance in 
the general excellence of this 
breed. 

Herefords, hitherto, have re- 
ceived little attention in Can- 
ada. For some reason or other, 
few good animals have been 
imported. The popular taste 
has been for Shorthorns. Now, 
however, that prince of Cana- 
dian breeders, F. W. Sroxs, 
has imported ten head of Here- 
fords of unsurpassed excel- 
lence. Taking them as a whole, 
we have never seen ten such 
good Herefords in one herd 
before, either in England or in 
nificent. Read over the entries of cattle, Durhams, 168;}) America. One of the heifers took the first prize at the 
Devons, 116; Ayrshires, 70; Galloways, 64; Herefords, Royal Agricultural Society’s Fair at Canterbury. She is 
21; West Highland, 13; grades, 136; fat cattle, 39; work- | a model of symmetry and beauty. 
ing oxen, 37. Devons were well represented. W. H. Lock showed 

The Durhams,—or, as some call them, “the Shorthorn | forty head. C. Curtis, D. Tys, and many others also 
Durhams,” or, better still, simply “Shorthorns,”—are | showed good Devons. 





AN IRON SCARIFIER. —[ ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | 
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There was a fine show of Galloways. These black, 
shaggy, hornless cattle are attracting considerable atten- 
They are very hardy, of good size and fatten read- 
It is only a 








on. 
zz while the meat is of excellent quality. 
few years since they were introduced into Canada, but we 
are informed that they are now becoming quite popular. 
We annex 2 cut for the benefit of those who have never 
seen a specimen of this breed. 








GALLOWAY COW. 


There was a good display of Ayrshires. R. R. Warenr, 
of Cobourg, exhibited ten head of superior animals. This 
excellent breed for the dairy is attracting attention in 
some sections. 

Capt. McLzop some time ago imported a lot of West 
Highland cattle. There were thirteen head of this hardy 
breed exhibited at the fair. They are a small, black, | 
shaggy race, well adapted to cold, 
mountainous regions, where the 
herbage is scanty. They are 
brought from the highlands of Scot- 
land into England in large num- 
bers, and it is astonishing how rap- 
idly they fatten on rich pastures. 
Their beef is of the very best qual- 
ity, and commands the highest 
price in the London market. We 
annex a cut of one of them. 

The great feature of the exhibi- 
tion was the sheep. Let us takea 77 
look at these Cotswolds, exhibited 
by F. W. Srons, of Guelph. They 
are imported from the best flocks 
in Great Britain. He exhibits 
thirty-six head—all good, and many 
of striking excellence. The Cots- 
wold is the largest distinct breed 
of sheep now known. It has been, 
called the “poor man’s sheep,” 
" from the rapidity with which it fattens. Mr. Lawes’ ex- 
periments proved conclusively that, for the food con- 
sumed, the Cotswolds fatten more rapidly than any other 
breed of sheep. The mutton, however, is not of the best 
quality—though as yet the butchers in this country have 
not found it out. We annex a portrait of a splendid ram. 
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Of Leicesters, the show is magnificent. Iu this class, 
Mr. Srone is also the leading exhibitor. He has this year 
imported thirty-one head of most excellent Leicesters 
from the flock of Mr. Pawxert, of Bedfordshire. We 
have always contended tbat the majority of sheep exhib- 
ited as Leicesters at the Canadian fairs were not pure. 
They were crossed with the Cotswold and Teeswater. 
This added greatly to their size, and also, it is said, to 
their vigor and fattening qualities. 
This may be true; but, though a most 
useful class of sheep, they are not 
Leicesters. The are “Scotch Leices- 
ters,” and were probably obtained from 
Scotland. We do npt say a word 
against them,—in fact we think highly 
of the sheep—buf it is well to have 
the distinction between them and the 
thoroughbred English Leicesters clear- 
ly understood. 


It will be seen that there were 272 
entries of Leicesters, 78 of Cotswolds, 
and 100 of “Long Wools.” We are 
not sure that we clearly understand the 
distinction. In England, the Cots- 
wolds are shown in a class denomin- 
ated “Long Wools.” 
is also designed to include the class of 
sheep to which we have referred above 
—that is, long-wooled sheep, such as Cotswold, Lincoln- 
shire, Teeswater, and their crosses with themselves and 
the Leicesters, but which are not qualified to compete as 
pure-bred Leicesters. We may safely say that the long- 


We presume it 


wooled sheep (including Leicesters) are great favorites in 
Canada. The show of this class of sheep greatly outnum- 
bered the South Downs, or short-wools. 
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WEST HIGHLAND BULL. 


There were, however, some excellent South Downs ex- 
hibited. Mr. Srons showed some superior sheep—two of 
them purchased at Jonas Wesp’s last sale in July. Geo. 
Mriter, of Markham, exhibited a pen of Shropshire 
Downs, recently imported. We may here say that Mr. 
Mittzr has made considerable additions to his stock 
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A SUFFOLK STALLION.—| ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | 


during the year. He visited Great Britain and brought 


back wits him eight head of cattle—six Galloways and 
two Ayrshires; forty-eight head of sheep—twelve Leices- 
ters, eight Cotswolds, thirteeu Cheviots, and fifteen Shrop- 
shire Downs. He also brought some Yorkshire pigs, and 
Dorking and Black Spanish fowls. Our Canadian friends 
are } ound to have good stock. 

There was a fine show of horses—though not equal to 
some former exhibitions. The Canadian farmers prefer a 
heavier class of horses than are generally used with us. 
One of the best of these breeds is the Suffolk. They are 
strong enough for the heaviest work, and not too heavy 
for the road. We annex a portrait of a good specimen of 
the breed. 

Of fat cattle, the show was not large, but there were 
some prime animals. Here is a crowd looking at a big 
six-year old Shorthorn ox, that weighs 2,700 Ibs. The 
owner is telling the lookers-on that he is going to “send 
him to honest Ape. Linco.n, when he whips the South- 
erners.” The hearts of the Canadian farmers are with us 
in our great struggle. 





_— 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

The Michigan State Fair at Detroit was held on the 

We were, in 


We 


same davs as the Canada Fair at London. 
consequence, only able to be there on the last day. 


found the grounds saturated with the heavy rains of the | 


two previous days, All looked cold, dismal and spiritless, 
The chooge from the magnificent display and crowded 
grou it London was not at all able or flattering. 
The ininayers were trving to console themselves with the 
reflection th “any fair rat paid expenses this year 
mi! » considered a su 6 

The Fair itself was i lly good. There was an 


excellent exhibition of agricultural machines and imple- 
ments. Amongst them we noticed, from this State, Pam- 
pLe’s cauldron and steamer for cocking food, Birpseut’s 
clover buller, and Bennett & Bro.’s burr-stone flour and 
feed mill. Seed drills, corn shellers, straw and stalk 
cutters, plows, harrows, rollers, reaping, mowing and 
thrashing machines were all there, but we saw little that 
was new. A plow with a movable mould board must be 
excepted. This is something new, aud may prove useful 
Instead of jturning over the furrow, 
It is 
said to greatly lessen the draft, but we did not see it work. 
Of course it would not answer in sod land. Here is a rib 
roller, with a seed drill attached and shovels behind to 
cover up the seed. Rib rollers are not uncommon in Eng- 


land, where wheat is usually sown on sod land at one fur- 


for cross plowing. 
the mould board turns around and breaks the soil. 


row, but here they are seldam seen. 
The show of cattle is very fair. 

we attended the Michigan State Fair before. 

provements have tuken place in the stock since that time, 


It is eight years since 
Some im- 
but it is by no means very decided. There were two lots 
of very good Devons shown by C. H. Wriuiams and Joan 
ALLEN, both of Coldwater. Of Short- 
horns, the display was not large, and, with the exception 
of a few good animals, hardly a fair exhibit of this excel- 
lent breed. 
There was a fair lot of Herefords, exhibited by 
Tuomas Asnton, of Ohio, and by the Messrs. Bowen, of 
| Lima, Michigan. 


We saw no others. 


Of Ayrshires, also, the show was decidedly 





slim. 


The show of sheep was not large, either of the fine 
wools or of mutton sheep. Wa. Wuirrietp and F. Banks, 
of Waterford, showed some fine South Downs. A ram 
belonging to the latter struck us as being the best sheep 

on the ground. §. Toms, of Ohio, also showed some good 
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South Downs. 
seven head of Cotswolds, which were a decided addition 


Mr. Asnron, of Ohio, exhibited twenty- 


to this department of the exhibition. 
There were a few good Essex and Suffolk hogs. 
T. T. Lyon, of Ply- 


mouth, and Wm. Aparr, of Detroit, exhibited largely and 


Of fruit, there was a fine display. 
well. We noticed a new seediing grape, exhibited by E. 
T. Hasxext, of Monroe, which we thought was Catawba, 
If such 


should prove to be the case, it will be a decided acqui. 


but which we were assured is two weeks earlier. 


sition. 

There was an eqcellent show of grain. To us, this was 
one of the most interesting departments of the exhibition. 
Here, as at London, however, the names of varieties were 
seldom given. A white wheat shown by T. Wittiams, 
of Plymouth, weighed 67 Ibs. per bushel, and we were in- 


If 


the farms in Michigan raise such wheat as this, we need 


formed that the crop averaged 50 bushels per acre! 


no longer be surprised at seeing “white Michigan” 
quoted higher than any other wheat in the New York 





market. 
MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES. 
Having given my views on protecting bees in the win- 
ter season, in last month’s issue of the Farmer, I will now 


make a few incidental remarks pertaining to the same 
subject. 

An ordinary family of bees requires about 20 Ibs. of 
honey to ca 


‘ry it through the winter season, up to the 


time that flowers appear in April and May; and at the | 
time of arranging the hives for their winter quarters, it 
should be ascertained whether they contain that quantity 
of honey. It is not necessary that the hives should be 
weighed, as that wo ild not decide the question ; but the 
apiarian can, by a little practice, always tell whether his 


bees are well provided with stores, simply by lifting the 


m their stands. 


hives ft 

The however, some liability to be deceived in rais- 
ing hives in which the bees have existed over one season, 
as the accumulation of pollen (bee bread) is frequently so 
great that hives that contain but little honey will be quite 
heavy. The older the combs, the greater the liability to 


be deceived by the weight of the hives; still, the experi- 
enced bee keeper will seldom err in his estimate of winter 
stores, and will readily know which families to provide 
with extra food. 

In the examination of hives, such as are light and 


evidently short of honey should be supplied; and it 


depends in a measure on the form of the hives, how the! 


food is to be furnished to the bees. In all hives made to 
receive small caps for surplus honey, a cap or two of 
honey should be placed in each hive, and over such hoies 
as are over the largest portion of the bees, in cases where 
the families are weak and do not fill their hives. 

I usually set apart such caps as are but partially filled 
with honey, and wh ch are not suitaole to send to market, 
for this purpose. In some cases, I take the honey cut out 
of hives that have lost their queens, and have become 
depopulated,—a few such accruing in all large apiaries—- 
and lap the sheets of comb containing the honey over the 
holes whose caps may be placed; first laying down some- 


thing to raise those combs about half an inch from the 
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hives, in order to allow space for the bees to come up and 
reach all parts of them. Several large pieces of comb 
may be placed in each hive, by placing small strips of 
wood between each comb—or small corncobs I think are 
preferable, as they allow the bees to take out all the honey 
in the combs, which anything with a flat surface will 
not do. 

After providing the bees with sufficient honey to last 
till the first of April,—the time when their protection may 
be removed—they should not be disturbed in the least, as 
| the quieter they can be kept during winter the better. 





It is presumed that the feeding and protecting will be 
done in this latitude about the first of December, and it 
is advisable to call the bees up to the honey, on placing it 


1: 
} in 


position, by rapping on the hive, or they might not be 


aware of its existence there, and possibly might not avail 
themselves of its use in season, 


This honey will be taken by the bees as it is needed, 


during periods of mild weather in the winter, and in the 


spring a new supply can be furnished if needed. 
If the weak families can be fed in October, so as to ob- 
viate the necessity of supplying honey as above, I approve 


of its being done; but feeding at that sesson is attended 





with a good deal of risk in setting the bees to robbing 


each others’ stores, by which sad destruction is often made 
in apiaries. 
It is not generally considered profitable to attempt to 


| winter very small swarms of bees, or stecks that 





ery 
weak in population, especially in the latitude of Central 
New York. 


|} warm the hives every few days in winter, it is not so ob- 


| 


Further south, where the rays of the sun 
Weak families may be united by driving out 


is cold, 


jectiohable. 
one into the hive of the other, when the weather 
about December Ist, with good results, provided that the 
weather shall remain so cold that the bees shall not leave 
their hives freely. 


] 


Two weak families when united will not consume any 


| more honey than each would if left separate, as the bees 
require much less food when kept warm, by heat gene- 
rated by themselves, than when in a cold, half-frozen 
condition. 


If, however, any one should prefer to attempt to winter 


weak families without being thus united, if they are very 





| weak, let the hives‘be placed in@a dry cellar, with the 
| bottoms up; then arrange some cross-sticks in the hives, 
touching the combs (it 1s supposed that the hives are hut 
| parti illy filled with combs), so that a sheet of comb nm ay 
be laid in horizontally, and coming in contact with the 
leortbs of the hive. This may be either honey in the 
comb, or empty cells, to be filled occasionally with strained 
; honey or syrup made of sugar. A piece of ioose cotton 
| cloth should be tied upon the mouth of the hive to prevent 
| the bees from leaving it, and removed when they are fed, 
which should be at evening, about once a week. 

Clinton, N. Y. T. B. MINER, 


$$ 


“Few FARMERS KNOW THE REAL VALUE OF STRAW.” 


|So says an experienced English agriculturist, and 
| there is considerable truth in the remark—which, 
| however, is more applicable to English farmers 
than to those of this country. There are a good 
| many farmers who place too high an estimate on 
|the feeding value of straw—for they give their 


| cattle and sheep little else! 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Sriirman’s Journal relates the following incident :—‘“A | 
gentleman, while travelling some years ago through the | 
wilds of Vermont, perceived at a little distance before him 
a herd of swine, and his attention was arrested by the | 
agitation they exhibited. He quickly perceived a number | 
of young pigs in the centre of the herd, and that the hogs 
were arranged about them in a conical form, having their | 
heads all turned outwards. At the apex of this singular | 
cone a huge boar had placed himself, who, from his great 
size, seemed to be the master of the herd. The traveler 
now observed that a famished wolf was attempting, by | 
various mancuvres, to seize on the pigs in the middle; | 
but, wherever he made an attack, the byge boar at the} 
apex of the cone presented himself, the hogs dexterously 
arrenging themselves on each side of him, so as to pre- 
serve the position of defence just mentioned. The atten- 
tion of the traveler was for a moment withdrawn, and, 
upon tnrning to view the combatants, he was surprised to | 
find the herd of swine dispersed, and the wolf no longer 
to be seen. On riding up to the spot, the wolf was dis- 
covered dead on the ground, a rent being made in his side 
more than a foot in length —the boar, no doubt, having | 
seized a favorable opportunity, and, with a sudden plunge, | 
despatched his adversary with his formidable tusks. It 
is a little remarkable that the ancient Romans, among the | 
various methods they devised for drawing up their armies 
in battle, had one exactly resembling the posture of the 
The mode of attack was called 








swine above mentioned. | 
cuncus, or caput porcinum. | 

To Prevent Horsss’ Feer Bauwine wits Sxow.—A | 
eorrespondent of the London Field advises covering | 
the shoes with leather fer this purpose. “Have three 
screw-holes in the shoe, one at the apex and one at either 
heel—steel wedges to be screwed tight into the holes—the 
shoe and sole being covered with strong leather previ- 
ously, which the screws will keep in place, proper holes 
having been make in the leather to admit the screws. 
You can safely gallop on wet snow, or on the smoothest 
ice. My groom takes the screws off and keeps them 1n his 
pocket when the horse is in the stable. When they are 
off, the shoe is an ordinary one with three holes in it. 


Sar as Manure.—A correspondent of the Germantown 
Tedegraph mentions me experiments where from 5 to 11 
bushels of salt sown on wheat in the fall greatly increased 
the yield. He dlso states that on a clover and timothy 
meadow six bushels of salt per acre gave an increase of 
over one ton of hay per acre. He does not say when or 
where the experiments were made. 

Sagacity or tae Humsis Bes.—A correspondent of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle observed that the humble bees, 
being unable to get at the sugar in the flowers of the 
Achimenes, on account of their long tubes, overcame the 
difficulty by cutting a hcle through the tube just above 
ita stored riches of sweetness. 


Iron ror Fow1s.—The Rural Economist says that if 
iron nails are thrown into the water troughs for fowls, 
they will, by impregnating the water with iron, answer a 
wholesome purpose. We presume old and rusty nails are 


best. 





. LK 
Sevectine Seep Corn.—A correspondent of the Boston 

Cultivator gives the following hints in regard to selectin 

seed corn: . 


1. Pick the ears that set nearest to the ground 

2. Those ears having a short foot stalk. ; 

8. From stalks having the most ears. Generall 
one ear on a stalk is proper for seed, and that usual 
second ear. If the firat ear is as good, take that. 

4. Never take from a staik having but one ear, if stalk 
can yng ap two or more ears. . 7“ 
5. Always take ears that are filled out fu 2 
and that run beyond the husk, if such can hag = 

6. Lay up four or five times as much as will probably be 
wanted. 4 

7. When you come to plant, before shelling, break every 
ear and see if the pith of the cob is dmed up and hollow 
for if it is not, the corn is not fully ripe. hen shell off 
the butt and tip till you come to the long grains. 

If farmers will follow this course yearly, the crop may 
be greatly increased. Great crops can never be raised 
from stalks having but one ear. The carelessness of fan. 
mers in selecting seed corn is one great cause why corn 
crops are generally of so little profit. The general prao- 
tice of farmers in selecting seed corn, is to take the best 
and fairest ears in the pile, without knowing if there were 


but 
y the 


| one or more ears on a stalk, and most likely there was but 


one. 


Srraw ror Fopper.—A writer in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society says: “It is an interesting 
fact, that weil fed cattle in open yards will eat more straw 
during the winter months, than other cattle kept under 
the warm shelter of a roof. Tis fact indicates the value 
of straw as food for maintaining warmth. 

Straw is not sufficiently digestible and nutritious to be 
It is 
recommended, that when cut straw is to be used for feed- 


a desirable addition to the food of young animals. 


ing cattle, it should be cut the previous season and packed 
away, with one bushel of salt to one ton of chaff, the heap 
to be well tramped; fermentation will then be induced. 
None but those who have tried this plan of old chaff so 
managed, as compared with fresh cut chaff, ean believe 


the advantage in value of the old chaff for feeding cattle.” 


A Natura Currosiry. — A correspondent of the Fras 
burg Standard says: — ‘Upon the farm of C. C. Harpy, 
Esq., in Glover, Vt., stand two maple trees about eight 
feet apart, and each six or eight inches in diameter. At 
the height of seven feet they approach together, forming 
a complete arch through which five men can walk side by 
side, and are there knit together solidly, witb no irregu- 
larity or confusion. From thence upward, to the distance 
of nearly or quite fifty feet, they form but one solid, com- 
pact tree, with no unnatural seam, bur, or rift.” 


’ 


“Keep Bezs—Keep Bees.”—The leading article in the 
London Mark Lane Express, of Sept. 30, is devoted to 
Bees. It states that they receive far less attention in Eng- 
land than they deserve—far less than in France and other 
France produces annually $14,000,- 





European countries. 
000 worth of honey and wax, and imports $12,000,000 
worth in addition. The Agricultural Society of France 
thinks that $40,000,000 worth might be produced annually 
in that country. To show the profits of intelligent bee- 
keeping, the Mark Lane Express relates the following an 
ecdote :— 

“Some years ago a bishop was holding his first visita- 
tion of the clergy of his diocese, in a town in one of the 
midland counties. Among those assembled he soon dis- 
covered an old college acquaintance whom he had not seen 
for a great number of years, but whom he greeted with all 
the warmth of a renewed friendship. On comparing notes 
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with his friend, the bishop learned with regret that he | 
was still a curate in a country village, at a stipend of one | 
hundred pounds a year, and that he had a wife and large 

family to support. The worthy curate, however, invited 
the bishop to spend a day with him before he left the | 
neighborhood, and the latter, not wishing to appear proud, 

accepted the invitation. On reaching the parsonage, he 

was surprised to find his friend s wife an elegant, well- | 
dressed lady, who received him without any of the embar- | 
rassment which a paucity of means too frequently occa- | 
gions in those who feel its pressure. The children, too, | 
were all well dressed, and looked anything rather than as | 
having suffered from the pinching pains of unappeased 

hunger. But the good bishop's astonishment was still 

greater, when he sat down to partake of a repast worthy 

of the traditional and customary fare of his order, aad 

was invited to “take wine” of the purest flavor and aroma 

with his fair and graceful hostess. Knowing that his 

friend was originally a poor man, he considered that he | 
must have received a fortune with his wife. After, there- | 
fore, the latter and the children had withdrawn, the bishop 

introduced the subject, by expressing a fear that his friend 

had gone to an unusual and injurious expense to entertain 

bim, and that it would entail privation upon bim after- 

wards. “Not at all,” replied the curate. “1 can well | 
afford to entertain an old friend once in a while without 

any inconvenience.” “Then,” rejoined the bishop, “I 

must congratulate you, I suppose, on having received a | 
fortane with your good lady.” “You are wrong again, 
my Lord,” replied the poor curate; “I had not a shilling 
with my wife.” More mystified than ever, the bishop re- 
sumed, “Then how is it possible for you to have those 
comforts around you that I see, out of a hundred a year?” | 
“Qh, my Lord, as to that, I am a large manufacturer as 

well as a clergyman, and employ many thousands of ope- 

ratives, which bring me in an excellent living. If you 

will walk with me to the back of the premises, I will show | 
you them at work.” He accordingly took him into the 
garden at the back of the house, and there was a splendid 
apiary, with a large number of bee-hives, the source of 
the curate’s prosperity. The bishop never forgot the cir- 
cumstance, nor did he ever fail to make use of it as an 
argument; for when he afterwards heard some poor cu- 
rate complain of the scantiness of his income, he would 
cut the matter short by exclaiming, “There, there, let’s 
have no grumbling. Keep bees, like Mr. : keep bees, 
keep bees!” 





GrIxsenG sent FROM Minnesota To Cutna.—The St. Panl 
Pioneer states that 150 tons of ginseng have been sent 
from Minnesota to China, which, at the present cash value 
of that article at the place of shipment, 50 cents per Ib., 
“amounts to the round sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars—a nice sum of money for wild, unculti- 
vated roots, dug out of the bowels of the earth in the 


vallies of the Mississippi, the Minnesota and the St. 


Croix! 
{t is used by the Chinese for remedial or medicinal purpo- 
ses.” 
akos, a remedy). 


its beneficial influence on the nerves, and for other sup- 


It is shipped in casks, each weighing about 250 lbs. 


Ginseng is a species of Punax (from pan, all, and 
It is much esteemed by the Chinese for 


posed virtues. 

Forttnes Maps By Farminc.—Jonn Jonnstown, himself 
one of the most successful farmers in this State, makes 
the following statements in the Boston Cultivator: 


Some sixty vears ago, aman came to Western New York 
from New England or New Jersey, I am not certain which, 
his axe and a little loose change beisg about all the prop- 
erty he had. He worked several years for different farm- 
ers, and then bought lund for himself. He now has a tarm 
of 600 acres or more, bas given two sons each a good 
farm, and pays taxes on two hundred thousand dollars of 

ersonal property. He has never had any business but 
no 

I know another man whose father left him a farm of 
about 200 acres, something over thirty years ago, with 
some incumbrances on it in the shape of legacies to other 





heirs, wbo now has over 400 acres of iand, and fifty thou- 


sand dollars at interest. He also has done no business 
but farming. 

Several men have worked for me, who, though they had 
nothing when they came, are now well off. A youn 
Scotchman worked for me over thirty years ago, who ha 
but three cerits when he began, but who now has a good 
farm of 200 acres, well stocked, and he 1s free from debt. 
He knew how to do the mechanical part of farming thor- 
oughly, but knew nothing of speculation. I could name 
others who have acquired fortunes wholly by farming. 

A farmer of small means should be very economical 
and still very liberal. He should be economical in dress 
for himself and furniture; he should be liberal in feeding 
his stock, manuring his land, and in.supplying labor to 
work his land. I have seen many farmers who were kept 
always ad by trying to do too much work for the num- 
ber of laborers employed, whereas if they had hired 
double the labor it would have paid abundantly. 

Winterine Catves.—The American Agriculturist says : 
“Calves should have loose stables, or stalls to run in du- 
ring the winter, with a little yard or paddock for exercise 
out of doors in fair weather, and plenty of fresh air al- 
ways. Good soft hay, a few oats, say a pint a day for each, 
or an equal quantity of corn, oats, or barley meal, and in 
mild weather a quart of sliced roots, is their best food. 
In very cold weather, roots do calves — such is our expe- 
rience — more hurt than good.” 


Leicester Saesp in France.—The Journal d’ Agricul- 
ture Pratique says that the Dishley breed of sheep ( Leices- 
ters) degenerate in France. They thrive best in the cool 
moist climate and rich pastures of the British Isles, and 
it is found difficult if not impossivle to keep them up to 
their original excellence in the drier climate of France. 
It considers them a useful breed to cross with the Meri- 
nos, for improving the quality of the mutton. 


Carnest Sucar Cane in Iurvors. — The editor of the 
Iilinois Farmer says: — “‘ Nearly every farm in the west 
part of the State appears to have its acre of Sorghum, 
and we saw several mills and boiling houses, where it is 
worked up on shares. From what we saw and heard of 
the planting, the west part of the State will nearly or 
quite supply the local demand for syrup the coming year.” 

° 


Tue Demanp ror Horses.—“ There has never been @ 
time,” says an exchange, “when horses were in so great 
demand as now.” This may be true, but still we do not 
think that prices have materially advanced. Farmers 
should not be in too great a hurry to sell—especially pir 
young horses. 

Pranuts.—The editor of the J/linois Farmer states that 
peanuts are attracting considerable attention in many pla- 
ces in that State. He thinks they can be grown in abun- 
dance on the prairies, and will soon be common in all the 
gardens in the State. 

A Premium Potato.—The Bureau county (Ill.) Repud- 
lican says: “Last fall, Mr. Buaxe, of Wyanet, brought a 
potato to our office for show. We gave it to Wm. R. 
Gatsr, he in due time planted it in twelve hill, and this 
fall dug therefrom two and a half bushels, which were 
taken to our county fair, one of which weighs five lbs. 
They took the blue ribbon.” 


“Hop on to Your Graiyn.”—This is the advice of the 
Chicago Farmer's Advocate. It thinks farm produce of 
all kinds will be higher before spring. Be careful and 
keep it in good condition. 
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shaped by labor; and they are only the best ani- 
mals, and the ruling animals on their farms, As 
between the wives and children, who live in their 
should be well | houses, and the horses and cattle that live in their 
barns, the latter have the easier time of it. 
farmers work too hard. From sunrise to sunset, Having brought everything dgwn to the animal 
5 - basis, in their homes and in their lives, their inter. 
they !avor harder than any hired man on the farm. | ,ourse with other men will naturally betray the 
There may be times when this is necessary ; but as| ideas upon which they live. They are usually very 
blunt men, who “ never go round ” to say anything 
but who blurt out what they have to say in a man. 
ner entirely regardless of the feelings of others 
general supervision of the operations,—to keep | They enter into each other’s houses with their hats 
things straight—to see that the implements, tools | 02, and “help themselves ” when they sit at each 
other’s tables, and affect great contempt for. the 
courtesies and forms of polite life. They are ex- 
ceedingly afraid of being looked upon as “stuck- 
up;” and if they can get the reputation of being 
able to mow more grass, or pitch more hay, or 
. ‘ , chop and pile more wood, or cradle more grain 
Much of the severe labor of the farm can now be | than any of their neighbors, their ambition is sat- 








FARMERS WORK TOO HARD. 





Tue following extracts from one of Dr. Hor- 
LAND’s “ Timothy Titcomb Letters,” 
considered by young farmers. Not a few American 


a general rule we can not but think it would be | 
more profitable for the farmer rather to take the 


and machines are in proper condition and in their 
right places, ready to be used when needed; in 


short, to attend to the innumerable little details of 
the farm that require thought rather than muscle. 


done by machinery, and there is far less necessity | isfiec. There is no dignity of life in their homes. 
| They cook, and eat, and live in the same room, and 
sometimes sleep there, if there should be room 
enough for a bed. There is no family life that is 

Riding into the country recently, I saw at one | not associated with work, and no thought of any 
of the little railroad stations a pair of young men, | life that is not connected with labor; and if they 
leaning against the station-house; they hed evi- | sit down five minutes, either at home or at church, 
dently been waiting for the approach of the train, | they go to sleep. Their highest intellectual exer- 
but they did not stir from their positions, They | cise is that which is called out by the process of 
were young men whose life had been spent in severe | SWapptng horses, and the selling of their weekly 
and uuremitted toil. Their hands were large. coarse | product of eggs and butter at the highest market 
and brown: their faces and necks were bronzed: | price. They invariably call their wives “the old 
their clothing was of the commonest material and | Woman ” or “she;” and if they should stumble 
pattern, and was old and patched besides, and they | into saying “my dear,” in the presence of a neigh- 
bad a hard look generally. There was the usual | bor, they would blush at being self-convicted of un- 
bustle about them, but they did not seem to mind | justifiable politeness, and uupardonable weakness, 
it. At last they started, and these are the words} These men have learned to read, but they rarely 
that one of them spoke: read anything except the weekly newspaper, taken 

“Come, Bob, let's go over and see if we can’t| exclusively for the probate notices. The only 
tuck away some of that grub.” | books in their houses are the Bible and two or 

So both turned their backs upon the train and| three volumes forced upon them. at unguarded 
upon me; and as they went over to see if they | moments by book agents, who made the most of 
couldn’t “tuck away some of that grub,” I got a] internal wood-cuts, and external Dutch metal, to 
view of their heavy shoulders and their shambling, | place them in possession of the “ History of the 
awkward gait. A pair of old dratt horses, going | World,” or the “ Lives of the Presidents,” or some 
out in the morning to take their places in front of | other production equally extensive and comprehen- 
their truck, would not move more stiffly than these | sive. There is no exhibition of taste about their 
fetows moved. dwellings; everything is brought down to the hard 

Now these young men taught me nothing, for 1} standard of use. If their wives should desire a 
had seen many such before; but through them I | border for flowers, they regard them as very silly, 
took a fresh and very impressive glimpse into a| and look upon their attempts to “fix up things” as 
style of life that abounds among the rural popula- | a great waste of labor. They never go out with 
tion of America, and shows but feeble signs of im- | their wives to mingle in the social life of their 
provement. These men, who, when they eat, only | neighborhood; and if the wives of their neighbors 
“tuck away grub,” of course “go to roost” when | come to spend an afternoon, they harness their 
they sleep. They call the sun “Old Yaller,” nam-'! horses and drive off to attend to some distant 


for hard labor than formerly, but more need for in- 
telligence and skill. Read what Dr. H. says: 


ing him in honor of a favorite ox. When they | business, that will detain them till the women get 
undress themselves, they “ peel off,” as if they were | away. 
onions or potatoes; and when they put themselves| It is useless to say to me that this is an extreme 


into their Sunday clothing, they “surprise their | picture, for I know what I am writing about, and 
backs with a clean shirt.” When they marry, they | know that. I am painting from the life. I know 
“hitch on,” as if matrimony were a sled, and a wife | that there are hundreds of thousands of American 
were a saw-log. Everything in their life is brought | farmers, whose life, and whose ideas of life, are cast 
down to the animal basis, and why should it not | upon these models. Some of these are as coarse 
be? They labor as severely as any animal they | and hard as I paint them, and others are only a 
own; they are proud of their animal strength and | little better. 

endurance; they eat, work, and sleep like animals,| Such a farmer’s boy is brought up to the idea 
and they do nothing like men. Their frames are | that work is the grand thing in lite. Work, in- 
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deed, is supposed by him to be pretty much all of 
lif. It is supposed to spoil farmers to get any- 
thing bat work into their heads; and scientific | 
agriculturists will bear witness that they have been | 


obliged to fight the popular prejudice against “book | 
farming” at every step of their progress. They 
will also testify that the improvements made in 
farming, and the implements of agriculture, have 
not been made by farmers themselves, but by owt- 
siders—mechanics and men of science—who have 
narvelled at the brainless stupidity which toiled 
on in the old track of unreasoning routine, and 
looked with suspicion and discouragement upon 
innovations. The reason why the farmer has not 
been foremost in improving the instruments and 
methods of his own business is, that his mind has 
been unfitted for improvement by the excessive 
labors of his body. A man whose whole vital 
energy is directed to the support of muscle, has, 
of course, none to direct to the support of thought. 
A man whose strength is habitually exhausted by 
bodily labor, becomes, at length, incapable of men- 
tal exertion; and I caw not help Yeeling that half 
of the farmers of the country establish insuperable 
obstacles to their own improvement by their exces- 
sive toil. They are nothing more than living 
machines of a calling, which so far exhausts their 
vitality that they have neither the disposition nor | 
the power to improve either their calling or them- | 
selves. 





——_$—— « 


ABOUT EGGS. 


Aw egg of the average size weighs 1,000 grains, 
or one-seventh of alb. Three-fourths of its weight 
is water. One-seventh is albumen, a highly nutri- 
‘tious substance, resembling lean meat in its compo- 
sition, and therefore adapted to produce strength 
of muscles when consumed as food, One-tenth of 
the weight of the egg is fat or oil, which is useful 
to supply carbon for respiration and heating the 
body, and therefore especially valuable for eating 
in hot or cold weather. The yolk contains some sul- 
phur and phosphorous compounds, the latter afford- | 
ing material for the bones [and brain}. The shell 
is chiefly carbonate of lime, similar in composition 
to marble or limestone. The shell is-porous, and 
admits air for the chicken before it breaksout. Of 
the entire egg the shell weighs about one-tenth; 
the yolk, three-tenths; the white, or transparent 
portion, six-tenths. The composition of an egg is | 
quite similar to that of a piece of good fat beef- | 
steak, with the bulk of the loose fat, or tallow, | 
trimmed off; eges are therefore nutritious food. | 
Seven eggs, weighing a pound, are nearly as valua- 
ble for food as a pound of good meat, and they 
generally cost much less. During the past few 
months, seven eggs have cost only 7 cents at retail 
in our market, while a pound of sirloin beef has 
cost 14 to 16 cents, and a good steak trom the 
round, 12 to 14.cents per lb.—being two to one in 
favor of eggs. 

In cooking eggs, most families boil or fry them 
hard. This renders them bad to digest, unless they 
are masticated very fine, and this is seldom done in 
rapid eating, They are every way better if soft 
boiled, and after a little practice in eating them 


thns, a hard-boiled egg is comparatively dry and | 2 
An egg placed in boiling water just 8|1I walked in zigzag involutions about the shed, ea))- 


tasteless. 


| erful animal on getting to his legs again! 


abundantly cooked. After rem@ving from the 
water, the eggs need to stand for a few minutes to 
heat through to the centre. After becoming alittle 
accustomed to them, eaten with the addition of a 
little salt and pepper, or other condiment, eggs thus 
cooked are palatable as butter, instead of requiring 
to be covered with butter 

Preserving Fggs.—As auuve stated, the shells are 
porocs, and the water of the egg is constantly 
evaporating, and air entering to take its place. 
After a time, decay commences. It will readily be 
seen that stopping the pores of the shell will tend 
to preserve the contents in their natural state. 
This may be done by dipping them quickly in melt- 
ed tallow, or coating them with sweet oil, or a 
solution of gum, or varnish. Milk of lime, that is, 
fresh slaked lime mixed with water to a milky con- 
sistency, fills up the pores pretty well. Thus coat- 
ed, they need ouly to be placed in a cool place of 
uniform temperature. A packing of chatf, bran, 
salt, ashes, charcoal, dry sawdust, or any similar 
porous material, preserves the uniformity of tem- 
perature by means of the non-conducting air con- 
fined in the spaces. Perhaps there is no simpler 
way of keeping eggs than to dip them in melted 
tallow, pack them in dry chaff, and store them in a 
cool, dry cellar.—Am, Agriculturist. 





N. P. WILLIS AS A HORSE TAMER. 





Tue editor of the Home Journal had a fiae horse, 
much given to biting and striking with his fore 
feet, apon which he resolved to try the Rarey pro- 
The horse’s forefoot was looped up, and the 
animal thrown, with this result, as described by 
Mr. Wits: 

‘“* While lying on his side and with his head still 
up, I saw that the creature’s eyes were stil! full of 
rury, and his expanded nostrils very uncomplying; 
but, with the final drop of the head to the ground, 
there was a sudden change in every line of his ex- 
cited face. The tense eyelids were relaxed, and 
there was the horse substitute for a smile (the cor- 
ners of the ears bent forward instead of backward), 


cess, 


| which was, to my eye, as agreeable as it was curi- 


ous. In fact, the beauty of the animal, even as he 


|lay on the ground, was exceedingly improved, as 


the frequent putting back of his ears had been, 
hitherto, his one solitary blemish; radically cured at 
that moment, it appears, for he has evér since worn 
his ears (the smallest and most delicately formed 
pair I ever saw) like any other horse. 

But what a change in the behavior of that pow- 
Think- 
ing that there might possibly be an exception to 
nature’s wonderful law of subjectiveness, and ex- 
pecting some momentary lingering of resentment, 
at least until his blood was cool, I was for keeping 
the tether upon his foreleg; but Mr. Appieron re- 
moved everything—straps, bridle and surcingle— 


jand left him standing with us in the enclosure, 


loose, stripped, and without encumbrance. I had 
never before known this horse to look at me except 
askant, and witlr a misechievons toss of the head; 
but now he fixed his tranquil eyes fully and con- 


| fidingly on mine, and his first movement was to 


come close and rub his muzzle against my shoulder. 


minutes, or if a large one, 3¢ to 3$ minutes, is| ing him and holding out my hand, and he followed 
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like a neal stopping instantly at the word of | some days before they are killed. If they are shut 
command; and (if his forward ears were to be| up in a shed, or in a small enclosure, and liberally 
truste:'), perfectly content with my society and fed with whole oats in water, and meal slaked, the 
control! Yet this was the same creature, who! will be found in a fortnight to have become sufi. 
with similar liberty a half hour before, would | ciently fat for all useful purposes. It is not essen. 
have sprung at me, tooth and hoof, like a wild | tial that they should have water to swim in during 
beast !” fattening—in fact, such exercise rather lessens than 
oo tends to increase the accumulation of fat. 
ON FATTENING POULTRY. | The early ducklings that realize-such high Prices 
: . : . | in the London markets are of the Aylesbury vari 
Ws make the following extracts from s Prise | distinguished by their great size, white pana 


Essay in the Yorkshire (Eng.) Agricultural Socie- | 























ty’s Journal : 
The food usually selected for fattening poultry is | 


oatmeal mixed either with milk or scalding water. 
Cooped fowls should be supplied with fresh food 
three times daily—namely, at day-break, or as soon 
after as possible, at mid-day, and again at roosting 
time; as much as they can eat should be given on 
each occasion, but no more than can be devoured 
before the next meal; should any be left, it should 


be removed and given to the other fowl, as, if kept. 4 


it is apt to become sour, when the birds will not eat 
it freely. The troughs for the soft meats should be 
scalded out daily, which can only be done conven- 
ieutly by having a supply of spare ones. 

In addition to soft food, a supply of fresh, clean 
water must be constantly present, and a little gravel 
must be given dajly, otherwise the grinding action 
of the gizzard, which is necessary to the due diges- 
tion of the food, does not go on satisfactorily ; the 
supply of a little green food will be very advanta- 
geous to health; a little sliced cabbage, or some 
turnip tops, or a green turf to peck occasionally, 
being all that is required. | 

A variation in the diet will be found very con- 
ducive to an increased appetite, and therefore the | 
occasional substitution of a feed of boiled barley | 
for the slaked oatmeal is desirable. Some feeders 
have a division in their trough, or, still better, a 
small extra trough, which always contains some 
grains for the fowls to peck at. 

Should the birds be required very fat, some mut- 
ten suet or trimmings of the loins may be chopped 
up and scalded with the meal, or they may be boiled | 
in milk and water, preparatory to its being poured | 
over the food, and the fat of fowls so fatted will be | 
found exceedingly firm. 

TurKxeys—If well fed, scarcely require any fat- | 
tening process. Should, however, it be deemed 
requisite, they may be confined within a moderate 
range, and liberally supplied with meal and milk, 
with occasional green food, as recommended for 
fowls. Barley meal is usually employed, but its 
inferiority to oatmeal has already been insisted 
upon. 

Grrsz.—Geese are also, if well kept, usually in | 
sufficiently good order for killing. Should it be 
required to fatten them, several together should be | 
confined in a comfortable shed, kept very clean by 
the daily removal of the soiled litter, and they may 
be fed for a fortnight on oats thrown into a pan of 
water; and should they be required still fatter, an 





THE AYLESBURY DUCK. 


and large, pale flesh-colored bills. If fed with an 
unlimited supply of oats placed in a vessel of wa- 
ter, and not allowed much room to swim, the old 
birds will lay freely in winter; when the eg 
should be hatched under hens, and the ducklings 
liberally fed with slaked oatmeal and fine mid. 
ings, and afterwards with oats in water. Under 
this treatment they may be made ready for the ta- 
ble in less than two months, and yield a very re- 
munerative return, Ducklings invariably grow 
much more rapidly if kept from swimming than if 
allowed free access to a pond or river, 
SEALS. 5 
ApMINIsTERING Mepioine To Horses.—I consider 
the usual method of giving medicine to horses by 
drenching, as it is called, highly objectionable, In 
this process, the horse’s head is raised and held up, 
a bottle introduced into his mouth, his tongue 
pulled out, and the liquid poured down. In his 
struggle, some of the liquid is quite likely to be 
drawn into his windpipe and Jungs, and inflamma- 
tion and fatal results sometimes follow. <A_ better 
way is to mix the medicine with meal, or rye bran; 
make it into balls, pull out the horse’s tongue and 
place a ball as tar back in his mouth as possible; 
then release his tongue, and he will almost cer- 
tainly swallow the ball. Or the dose nay be mixed 
with meal and honey, or other substance that will 
form a kind of jelly, placed. upon a small woodea 
blade made of a shingle, and thrust into the back 
part of his mouth, when he will very easily swal- 
low it—Gego. Beaver, in American Agriculturist. 
The danger from drenching arises from the prac- 
tice of pulling out the tongue. Let the tongue be 
free in the mouth, and there is very little danger of 
any of the liquid getting into the windpipe. Every 
farmer should have a horn for drenching horses 








additional ten days’ feeding on scalded meal or|#"4 cattle. It is far better than a bottle, Pour 
middlings [shorts] and meal will be found all that | down a hornful—say half a pint—and then take 
is requisite; a little green tood and gravel being} the horn ont of the mouth, keeping the animal’s 
given at the same time. a ; an es Die . 

Dvoxs.—Ducks, from being not at all particular | head up till he swallows the drench, For sheep, 8 
in their diet, require to be confined to clean food! smaller horn should be used, 


pee ARI, Se ee ee eee a> —  — : 
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——— a 
BRIEF REMARKS. THE ENGLISH LOVE OF HORSES. 

Every farmer, to make his farm a source of Tue English are perhaps the best horsemen of 

ofit, should make it a source of pride. What- all civilized people, either of this country or of 
ever portion of the land is cultivated, should be | Europe, and the best horse is the English horse, for 
well cultivated. The point should be, not to have |im every country of Europe and America he is 
many, but rich acres. The means whereby hus- | sought after and prized as superior to the native 
bandry is improved and facilitated should be stud- horse. It is true, that we have in New England a 
jed and employed. By such caretul attention, a | horse especially suited to light harness, which for 
continual pleasure will be found in agricultural | beauty, docility, speed and endurance has never, in 
s, which will heighten the rewards of good | any country, been excelled; we have the thorough- 
tllage. bred race horse introduced from England, and we 

The farmer, with no inheritance but health, with | — = breed of Pennsylvania a 
noche iadustry, end no ambition but virtue, P=, Heide numerous other mongrel or mize 
is sole king among men, and the only man among | aliens an we tae wake ay a dong ae 
kings. ; | but we have no especial breed of our own, of either 

No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate more | cart horse, coach horse, roadster, hunter, or racer. 
Jand than he can stock and manage. It is better to | Elegant carriage horses are bred in New England and 
till fifty acres well than one hundred in a slovenly | New York, but they are not properly coach horses; 
manner. the immense size, the power and activity combined, 

Industry, prudence and economy are essential to | the grace and stateliness characteristic of the Eng- 
insure success in any business whatever. A regu- | lish coach horse are rarely, if ever, met with com- 
lar system is also indispensably necessary, and in bined in our Eastern breed of horses, The grand 

action which enables a pair, with an enormous 
It is not the abundance of land, but the thorough — — a, to — — or eight miles an 
and skillfal cultivation of it, that fills the barn with lich we og os e “UE y i ai found - the Eng- 
bay, the cribs with corn, and the mansion-house om — —— => oe Arabia to 

De heen 1@ Test of the world, and so high is the present 
with plenty. ; estimation of British horses of all descriptions, 

Choose those animals or vegetables to propagate | that numbers continue to be annually exported to 
from, that possess the properties you wish to the | the continents of the Old and New World.” 
greatest perfection, It 1s not, however, only in horse flesh, but in all 

The true art of husbandry consists in suffering | things pertaining to rural affairs, that the English 
excel every other people; to them we owe the 
improved breeds of horned cattle, of sheep, and 
swine, and we may add, of sporting dogs; their 
agriculture, too, ranks above that of every other 
nation. 

Their carriage roads, made by M’Apam and Tst- 
FORD, With their well-appointed stage coaches, and 
high-bred, fleet horses, were long the admiration 
of the world; never has any other country attained 
the excellence in this respect, or offered the com- 
many. forts and temptations to travel, that were to be 

The pursuit of agriculture, with diligence and | ™* with in Old England in the days of coaching. 

“+ gery . And to what is all this to be ascribed? Is it not to 
prudence, seldom fails yielding, if not wealth, a so heuin ciel Quah Gin Mieaiididtaen finn tie ties 

moderate independence. For the farmer who is | the ide “rae of ~ — ore io seed a ties 
not in debt, and the produce of his farm is suffi- ay oe ae eee eee ee 
; ak Pong ; : -_| that this excellence is due? Every English cit is 
cient, with industry and frugality, to support his } > till } . h ma ill 

family, is, in reality, as independent in his cireum- | U2)8PPY Bit Be aequires such & competence as wr 
stances as though he were worth a million. — enable him to enjoy his country estate or his sub- 
= urban villa, with his roadster, his hunter, and ken- 

A practical farmer, whose livelihood depends on | nel, his Cleveland bays, and his high-bred racer. 
his calling, should make it the pinnacle of worldly |The man of rank, the country squire, the city 
ambition to excel in it. If he neglects his farm for | banker, even though he may toil among his clerks 
almost everything else, he is generally a miser both and his accounts by day and by night, eats his beef- 
in interest and credit. Soromon, the wisest obser-| steak and sips his port wine within sound of Bow 
ver of men, tells us of his disgust at the sight of a| bells, the cheesemonger and haberdasher of the 
slovenly farmer: “I went by the field of the sloth-| city, all, with pride, and a good wholesome pride it 
fal—and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and | js, hail from their country residence, Goodwood, 
nettles covered the face thereof, and the stone wall | Holland House, Townley Park, the villa, or the 
was broken down.” cottage; they all drop the cit, eschew cockney 

Be not above your profession, and always con-| Ways, and aspire to country life and assume coun- 
sider it as the first any man can follow. Never | tty habits. 
shrink from doing anything which your business} It is this innate taste and love which the Eng- 
The man who is above his busi-|lishman has for nature and natural objects that 





parsait 


none more so than in farming. 





no crop to grow upon your land that will so far 
exhaust your soil as to lessen the value of the suc- 
ceeding crop, whatever profit such a crop may 
afford you, 

Economy is essential to success, Judge Peters, 
in his valuable ‘“ Notices to a Young Farmer,” pub- 
lished some years since, says: “ Do not commence 
with erecting costly buildings, but apply your time, 
efforts and pecuniary means to your farm.” Want 
of caloulation in this respect has been the ruin of 








calls you to do. 


ness may one day find his business above him. give him supremacy on the turf and everywhere 
Now York, 66 East 29th street, C. N. BEMENT. | among horses. It has been well said that no map 
. 
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can be a horseman who does not possess this inborn 
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which caused many kernels to blight. The army 


love for the country; a constant intercourse with | or black worm caused some injury in certain Darts 


nature inspires an with love for natural things; | of the State. 
with this comes knowledge and sympathy, and the | harvested. 
nature of man and the animated creation aroune | “filling out” well. 


him become blended, as it were, one. The brick 
and mortar of cities blunt the fine feelings of man; 
he becomes ungenial, and his enjoyment in the 
horse, if he has any, is selfish; he is seldom in con 
tact or communion with the noble animal. There 
is, in fine, nothing in common between the city 
man, or cockney, and his horse. See the Arab and 
his horse! the dearest sympathy, even fraternity, 
exists between them. The Arab horse is celebrat- 
ed for his docility and good temper. “The kind- 
ness with which he is treated from a foal, gives 
him an affection for his master, a wish to please, a 
pride in exerting every energy in obedience to his 
commands, and consequently an apparent sagacity 
which is seldom seen in other breeds. mare 
and foal inhabit the same tent with the Bedouin 
and his children. The neck of the mare is often 
the pillow of the rider, and, more frequently, of 
the children, who are rolling about upon her and 
the foal; yet no accident ever occurs, and the ani- 
mal acquires that friendship and love for man 


The 


which occasional ill treatment will not cause him | 


for a moment to forget.” 

It is only by the closest intercourse that man 
gains a knowledge of this noble creature, and it is 
only by this sympathy, as it were, with his habits, 
instincts, and wants, and bodily power, that man 
becomes what is termed a. horseman. 

A horseman knows the nature of the animal ; at 
a glance he comprehends all his points; he will at 
once decide whether there is harmony between his 
structure and his movements, whetlier the 
necessary to perfection are developed in the ani- 
mal; iu fine, he must “have an eye for a horse.” 
How can a person be a horseman without a knowl- 
edge of the animal he desires to manage? Ii 


Powis 


must appreciate the movements in connection with | 


the forin; he must know the horse both in health 
and disease. 
gate a ship without a knowledge of her parts or of 
her beliavior, as a man to ride a horse without a 
knowledge of the animal.— Rural Economist. 
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MEMORANDA FROM MAINE. 





Eps. Genesee FarmMer:—As your readers have 
not heard (agriculturally) lately from “down East,” 
[ take this occasion to post them in some of’ thuse 
matters peculiar to this locality. 

We are in the midst of the “gathering in,” and 
are again reminded of the truth of the blessed pro- 
mise that “ harvest shall not fail.” We are 
riencing an unusually warm and pleasant season— 
there having been as yet no killing frost except in 
low, sheltered grounds. For the previous two 
years the ground froze and water ccngealed in Sep- 
tember. To-day (Oct. 3), the mercury was up to 
72° at noon. 

As a general result, crops have yielded well. I! 
will particularize in some cases. Hay, crop heavy; 
got in in good order, and of good quality ; now | 
selling at $6 to $8 perton. Wheat,decent. Oats, 


expe- 


As well might one attempt to navi- | 


| 
| 


Corn is a fair crop, and is most all 
The drouth prevented some fields trom 
Potatoes, quite good : just 


; , 
being dug. They have escaped the rust and rot al 


| most entirely; some fields yet show a green, thrifty 


foliage. Good, white varieties have been sold here 
from 20 to 25 cents per bushel. As regards apples, 
we are minus. Hardly an orchard in this neigh bor. 
hood, which usually produces by the hundreds, Will 
yield five bushels—a great falling off you see; but 
the trees (those that are alive) seem to be makin 

a fine growth, and will undoubtedly yield well next 
year, 

Stock is pretty high, but there is not much for 
sale, as the prospects for a market for hay is poor 
and it will have to be consumed on the farms— 
which, you will probably say, is the better way to 
dispose of it. The fall feed has been rather poor 
and we shall have to house and feed earlier than 
usual, There has been quite a drouth, and there jg 
still a scarcity of water in some places, and the 
ground is rather dry yet for fall plowing. 

Belfust, Me., Oct, 4, 1861. G. E. BRACKETT. 
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Oat Straw as Foop For Sick Animars.—“] 
have often noticed,” says Dr. Dapp, “that sick 
horses will eat oat straw in preference to any other 
kind of fodder; as a matter of course, however, 
some will refuse to eat it. Oat straw contains g 
large proportion of nutrimental matter and some 
phosphates, and when converted into a sort of 

nourishing 


bran by means of millstones, is a very 

liet. This sort of aliment is useful when combined 

vith ground oats, for animals whose systems lack 
e requisite amount of phosphates. A milch cow, 

for example, the subject of prostrating disease, is 

very much benefitted by food of this kind.” 


This may be true; but the reason assigned rests 


on a very slight foundation. 
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To Prevent Toots From Rustrixne.—Thousands 
of dollars are lost each year by the rusting of 
plows, hoes, shovels, ete. Some of.this might be 
prevented by the application of lard and rosin to 
ill steel or iron implements. Take three times as 
much weight of lard as rosin, and melt them to- 
gether This can be appliec with a brush or cloth 
to all surfaces in danger of rusting, and they can 
he easily kept bright. If tools are to be laid away 
or the winter, give them a coating of this, and you 

I It can be kept for a long time, 


will be well repaid, 
and should always be on hand and ready for use, 


f 


rr 6 
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Brees ty War Tiue.—I have received a com- 
munication, through the office of the Genesee Far- 
mer, trom a subscriber, asking why bees do not 
swarm and lay up surplus honey in war time? I 
reply, that bees send off none the less swarms and 
store up none the less honey on account of the war; 
and my risibilities were somewhat excited when 1 
read the question. The canses that lead to my cor- 
respondent’s poor success this season were not the 
capture of Fort Sumpter, the advance of JEFF. 


fair. Grain—partienlarly late sown wheat—was | Davis into Virginia, etc., but simply owing to the 
considerably injured by the grain louse (aphides), | season.—T. B. Miner. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y. 


Tas Society met at Rochester on Tuesday, Oct. 1st. 





There was a good show of fruits—especially of grapes. 

A list of subjects for discussion having been reported 
by acommittee appointed for that purpose, the members 
gave their views upon them, as follows: 

SUBJECT I. 

The Virgalieu Pear—Zs its cultivation as an orchard 
fruit adviseble in Western New York ? 

B. Fisu, of Rochester, said the Virgalieu had generally 
succeeded pretty well with him. It was liable to speck, 
but he had washed the trees with strong soap suds, and 
found this a preventive. 

Mr. Moony, of Lockport, said it did not crack on his 
soil—which was a dry, gravelly loam. 

Mr. Hoag, of Lockport, had 20 bushels this season. 
The fruit was specked, but did not crack. He mentioned 
a fact which seemed to indicate that lime would be bene- 
ficial. 

J. Hooxer, of Rochester, thought the Virgalieu could 
not be depended on. He knew an orchard of 500 trees 
where the fruit all cracked. Soil a strong loam, and the 
trees vigorous and apparently healthy. 

Mr. Duquette, of Lockport, said his Virgalieus were fair 
this year. Last year they were specked. The reason of 
this he attributed to the fact that he had this year under- 
drained the land. , 

Mr. Cuark, of Monroe Co:, said his Virgalieus had been 
good till two years ago. Now they cracked badly—as 
much on dry, sandy soil as on any other. He was graft- 
ing over his trees. 

T.C. Maxwe t, of Geneva, was asked in regard to the old 
Virgalieu trees in Ontario county. He said that last year 
they did not bear, but this year they produced a crop of 
fair fruit. Would not give it up entirely at present, but 
would not plant extensively. 

SUBJECT II. 

What varieties of grape can be relied upon to ripen their 
fruit with ceriainty, in Western New York, in the open 
aur ? 

P. Barry thought the Delaware could be relied upon. 
This season was very unfavorable, and yet the Delaware 
had ripened under almost all circumstances, both on trel- 
lises and on walls. Hartford Prolific is one of the earliest 
varieties, but is apt to shed its berries somewhat. It is 
much inferior to the Delaware in quality, but most people 
would consider it a good grape. 

Br. Miner, of Honeoye Falls, said the Diana had ripened 
with him for six years, It was two or three weeks earlier 
than the Isabella, and only about a week later than the 
Delaware. 





H. E. Hooker, of Rochester, said Diana does not ripen 
sufficiently early to be considered certain. There is al- 
ways a few unripe berries. It is earlier than Isabella. 
Delaware was entirely satisfactory—so much so that he 
did not feel like talking about any other grape. Hartford 
Prolific may be called early, and iy sure to ripen, but Del- 
aware filled his eye entirely. The bunches of the Dela. 
ware may be considered small, but still he believed it 
would produce as much fruit in a given space as any other 
good variety. Ona trellis 12 feet long and 54 feet high, 
he had counted over 200 bunches! Was prepared to give 
his unqualified approbation of the Delaware. It is en- 
tirely hardy. Could not recommend the Diana as sure to 
ripen in this climate. Hartford Prolific is sure to ripen, 
but is not of sufficiently good quality. Concord is early 
and good; would recommend it. Delaware, Hartford 
Prolific and Concord may be relied upon as hardy and 
as sure to ripen. 

P. Barry had Delaware, Rebecca, Concord and Diana 
planted four years ago, and growing under the same con- 
ditions. All except Diana are now ripe, and have been 
for some time. Diana is not ripe. Delaware will ripen a 
month sooner than Diana. The leaves of Rebecca suffera 
little under a hot sun, but bears well and the fruit is of 
remarkably high flavor. Would as soon eat them asa 
fine Muscat raised under glass. 

Mr. Hoag fruited 600 vines this season for the first time. 
The vineyard is on high ground, exposed to southwest 
winds. The vines were not put on the trellises ‘till the 
Ist of July. The varieties are Hartford Prolific, Perkins, 
Concord, Garrigue, To Kalon, Rebecca and Diana. They 
ripen in the order named. All are now ripe except Diana 
Hartforé Prolific ripe and gone. Had 1,000 Ibs. of this 
variety, and sold them in New York for 11 cents per lIb., 
while hot-house grapes only brought 20 cents per Ib. 
Where the vines are shaded thé berries drop off, but this 
is not the case in open grounds; had not lost 2 Ibs. in his 
whole vineyard. Perkins loaded down with fruit. Qual- 
ity, some think, superior to Hartford Prolific. Concord 
not as vigorous as either of the above; has been ripe for 
a week past. Garrigue a strong grower and abundant 
bearer; now ripe. To Kalon not bearing as freely as in 
his garden. Last winter this variety did not lose a single 
bud on the trellis, while Diana, not ten feet from it, was 
killed almost to the ground. Rebecca is of very superior 
quality, but not a vigorous grower at first, nor an abun- 
dant bearer. Has one hundred varieties of grapes in all; 
many have fruited, but are not worth naming. They will 
soon be forgotten. Has no Delaware in this vineyard. 
Has them elsewhere, and from one vine four years old 
gathered 25 Ibs. of fruit this season; from another vine, 
on a trellis 8 feet by 4 feet, cut this year over 200 bunches, 

Josepa Frost, of Rochester.—Hartford Prolific had 
ripened with him nearly two weeks ago. Northern Mus- 
cadine next, Delaware next, and now ripe. Concord 
hardly ripe. Diana still later. Can depend on Hartford 
Prolific, which is a very good grape, and on the Delaware, 
which is fully as productive as any grape they have. 

Mr. Hoag would not recommend any one to plant more 
than one vine of Northern Muscadine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Townseno had seen the Perkins on Mr. Hoac’s 
grounds, and had never seen a vine so immensely loaded, 
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It is of fair quality—as good as Isabella and better than 
Hartford Prolific, though only seeond rate as compared 
with Delaware. 

P. Barry.—Has it not a foxy flavor? 

Mr. Townsend thought not. 

C. P. Bisse, of Rochester, spoke highly of the Logan. 
It was fully ripe in the open air in September. It should 
have good culture. 

Mr. Downixe said the foliage was tender and blistered 


in the sun. 
J. A. Gaurer, of Elmira, said it was the hardiest grape 
he had. 


SUBJECT III. 


Is it necessary or profitable to protect the hardy varieties 
of grape during the winter ; and if 80, what w the best 
method of doing it ? r, 

B. Fisa said he usually leaves his vines on the trellises, 
but finds that some winters they suffer. 

H. N. Lancworrny.—Last year his vines left on the 
trellises suffered considerably, but those laid on the 
ground, without any covering, were uninjured. 

Cartes Downine, of Newburgh, thought it best to 
cover the vines with an inch or two of earth. They are 
then uninjured by the winter, and the fruit ripens earlier. 

H. E. Hooxer usually covered his choice vines. The 
buds sometimes rot when covered with earth, but not to 
any serious extent. Thought it would be difficult to lay 
down old vines. Sea ; ‘ 

J. A. Gamper recommended binding the vines with 
straw gp the trellis. In Europe, the stakes are pulled up 
after harvest, the vines laid down, and the stakes thrown 
upon them to keep them down. Sometimes they are cov- 
ered with a little straw, but generally they are left on the 
ground without any covering except the snow. 

Mr. Lanewortsy hoped we should get varieties that 
would not need covering--which involves considerable 
trouble. 

President Moony thought a good grape was worth cov- 
ering. It will pay. Lay them down on the ground. 
Covering with straw on the trellis involves too much 
trouble. Delaware, Concord and Hartford Prolific are 

erfectly hardy, but, to make a sure thing of it, had better 
e covered. ; 

J. Satrer thought if the wood and buds were thorough- 
ly ripened, they would stand the winter without covering. 
The objection to straw is that it harbors mice. Better lay 
a little earth on them. 

F. W. Lay—Last year, vines on the trellises were much 
injured. ‘Those laid down on the ground had truited well, 
and the grapes were earlier. The labor is very slight. 
Could lay duwn and cover half an acre in a day. 

SUBJECT Iv. 


Which of the hardy grapes that ripen well is best adapted 
to keeping fresh during the winter ? 

H. E. Hooxer,—As far as his experience and observa- 
tion went, the Cli ton would keep till everything else is 
gone. Has had them in March and April. They are then 
excellent. He alluded to a gentleman who had kept Clin- 
ton, Isabella, Concord, Diana and Catawba. Clinton kept 
best, and was of good flavor. Concord did not keep well, 
and was flavorless. Isabella kept better than Concord 
but not as well as Clinton, nor was it of as good flavor. 
Delaware, he had been informed, kept admirably. 


SUBJECT V. 


Is there any advantage in planting vineyards in the vicin- 
tty of lakes and large rivers? 


P. Barry thought we were much indebted to the ameli- 
oratinug influence of the numerous lakes in Western New 
York for our success in fruit growing. Altitude, also, had 
considerable influence. In the central portions of this 
State, peaches can not be grown, and this is due to alti- 
tude and the absence of large bodies of water. 

Dr. Beavxe, of Canada, said that the peninsula, lying 
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between lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron and Simcoe, is a good 
fruit region. The nearer the borders of the lakes the 
better. There they could grow good peaches, but in the 
centre the peach crop was uncertain. 


SUBJECT VI. 


What variety of Raspberry, other than Black Cap, is 
most profitable to plant extensively for market ? ; 


H. E. Hooxer.—Red raspberries sell better in the mar. 
ket than the yellow—even Brinckle’s Orange, excellent 
though it was, would not sell as well. No variety wag go 
productive. A small quantity, mixed with Hudson River 
Antwerp and Franconia, would sell. The two latter are 
the best sorts for market. Franconia most produetive, 
but not of as good quality, nor so good to carry to mar. 
ket. These are the only two he would recommend. Both 
require protection during the winter. Has the hills four 
feet apart. In November, bends down two hills and puts 
a spadefal of earth on the tips. This is sufficient, 

Mr. Barry agreed with Mr. Hooker. He would recom. 
mend Hudson River Antwerp and Franconia, 

Mr. Fisu left some uncovered last winter, and they did 
as well as those that were covered. 


SUBJECT VII. 
What variety of Plums are most profitable to plant fop 


market ? 


Dr. Beapue was interested in this question, as in those 
parts of Canada where peaches would not flourish, plums 
were the best substitute. Thought it might be grown 
for market in some sections f the Province, especially 
where the land was clayey. On his sandy soil, the cur. 
culio is asually very troublesome, but this year his plums 
escaped. He named Jefferson and McLaughlin as good 
varieties, which succeed well with him. The latter is like 
an apricot. 

Cuas. Downine named Green Gage, Bradshaw and Y¢- 
low Egg. 

H. E. Hooxer was told at Schenectady, where plums 
are extensively grown for market, that Yellow Egg was 
most profitable. It is large and productive. 

H. T. Brooxs had kept off the black knot. Was bound 
to kill them or the trees—and so far it was the black knot, 
But the curculio had taken every plum for the last five 
years. Had not tried to kill them. Would ask if there 
was any variety so sour and worthless that the curculio 
would not eat them? 

SUBJECT VIII. 

What varieties of Pear have successfully withstood the 
adverse circumstances of the present season, and borne a good 
crop of perfect fruit? 

Mr. Fisx said Osband’s Summer and Buffum had dom 
well with him. Some of his Duchesse d”Angouleme trees 
had also borne good crops this season. 

Cuas. Down1ne mentioned the Summer Doyenne, Ros 
tiezer and Des Nonnes. 

Mr. Pay said Rostiezer and Louise Bonne de Jersey had 
done well with him. Osband’s Summer had as much 
fruit on this year as ever—but ii never bore any! 

H. E. Hooker said Rostiezer was very fine indeed this 
year. Brandywine, Bartlett and Duchesse d’ Angouleme 
also did well. Louise Bonne de Jersey had not dones 
well as usual, 

Mr. Lay.—It has done well with me. 

Mr. TownseEnp, of Lockport, said it had produced a goed 
crop, but the fruit was defective. 

Dr. Beapie, of Canada, said the Virgalieu had done 
well with him—never better. Bartlett, a fine crop and 
large, but rather misshapen from the attack of a fungus 
Beurre Bosc also a al crop, but attacked in the same 
way. Duchesse never finer. Buffum very fine. Seckel 
spotted. Louise Bonne de Jersey not as large a crop a 
usual, and the fruit misshapen. 

Mr. Hoag.—Virgalieu a good crop, but spotted. O» 
band’s Summer (dwarf) bore a good crop every year—on 
the pear root, does not bear well. Duchesse, some good, 
but others turn yellow when half grown. The same is 
true of Louise Bonne de Jersey. Belle Lucrative never 
better. Buffum good. Sheldon excellent. 

Mr. Down1nc.—Urbaniste is one of the best and hardi- 
est varieties we have. 

Several members stated that the Vicar of Winkfield 
bore good crops, and fruit good. 
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SUBJECT 1X. 
varicties of Apple have successfully withstood the 
Se crcumtances Of this season, and borne a full crop 
of perfect Sruit? 

Mr. Townsenv.—Primate, abundant crop and excellent. 
Late Strawberry, Early Harvest, Golden Sweet, Keswick 
Codlin and Northern Spy have done well. Baldwin good 
everywhere. . : 

H. E. Hooxer.—Early Joe, Early Harvest, Porter, Pri- 
mate, Baldwin and Twenty Ounce—all good. Northern 
Spy not very good. ' * 

Mr. Down1nc.—Early Joe is one of the most delicious 
of apples, when eaten directly from the tree. 

President Moopy said his children preferred it to all 






BRINCKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY. 
[ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER.] kinds. All that is needed is to bend 


others, even after it had been kept for a considerable 
length of time. 
r. Downinc.—Hawthornden is one of the most useful 
apples a farmer can grow ; always productive and good. 
. T. Brooxs.—Bailey’s Sweet is a very useful apple. 
H. E. Hooker asked if it was uniformly good, or was it 
not specky ? 
Mr. Brooxs.—Not more so than others. He advccated 
raising it to feed stock. 
The Society then adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Council. 








” PEACHES EVERY YEAR. 


Lavi Bartiert, of New Hampshire, writes the Country 
Gentleman that the method of training peach trees so that 
the branches may be bent down and covered with earth 
(see Genesee Farmer for October, p. 315) is feasible beyond 
question. He says: 

I have a number of peach trees—bushy ones too, whose 
limbs come out near the ground; the lower limbs that get 
covered with snow, as some of them do every winter, 








blossom and bear every year, while not a blossom is seen 


above the “snow line.” I have grown a tew dozen 
peaches this year—some of them lying immediately on the 
ground, and not a peach more than two feet above the 
surface. if I had protected all branches that might have 
been safely bent down to the ground last full, and eonfined 
them there by wooden hooks, and then covered them with 
branches of evergreens or earth, ] have no doubt I should 
have had a bushel or two, instead of a few dozen. 

In connection with the above, I copy the following from 
the Boston Daily Herald of Sept. 2ist, which says, “ The 
heaviest yield of peaches in the eastern section of the 
State the present season, was that of a tree owned by Mr. 
Evseinge Pacxarp, at North Bridgewater, who rai 
twenty-four very fine specimens, on a limb which was 
covered with snow during nearly the whole of last winter.” 





BRINCKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY. 


Ws have often spoken of this veriety as one of the very 
best raspberries for amateur cultivation. 
The fruit is large, of excellent flavor and 
of a bright orange color. Shoots of vig- 
orous growth and very productive. In the 
discussions at the late meeting of the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ Soci- 
ety (see report in this number), H. E. 
Hooker, of this city, a gentleman of great 
experience, pronounces it the most pro- 
ductive variety we have, but expresses 
the opinion that it is not profitable for 
market culture, for the reason that it will 
not sell in market—the red varieties, such 





being more in demand. We know of no 
one whose opinion is more entitled to res- 
pect than Mr. Hooxenr’s, It seems to us, 
however, that Brinckle’s Orange is every 
year becoming a more popular market 
variety, especially for table use, In this 
city, the past season, we are informed, it 
would sell when other varieties would not, 
It has never before been in such demand, 
especially with those who know what e 
good raspberry is. . 

For preserving, the red varieties are the 
most popular, 

Brinckle’s Orange, like all other good 
varieties, needs a little protection during 
the winter. It is as hardy as most other 


down the canes and cover the tips with earth. This is 
very little trouble, and should always be done, Of course 
the old canes should be cut out before this is done, 


THE STRAWBERRY A NORTHERN FRUIT. 


Eps. Geneste Farmer :—I have been quite surprised at 
the doubts entertained by some persons whether they can 
succeed in the culture of the strawberry in our most 
northern States, when in point of fact, the strawberry is 
found growing in vast fie daeanch farther to the north 
than any other of our garden Or orchard fruits. On the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay it is found in abundance. and Ricr- 
arpsoN, in his explorations, found it growing .n plenty in 
the Arctic region. On the Pacific, it is found throughout 
the State of Oregon, and as far north as the Russian pos- 
sessions. There is not a garden in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, or Maine, or in the British Provinces, but can pro- 
duce as delicious strawberries and in as great profusion 
as the finest gardens of this vicinity. To the north of 
Quebec, while riding along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
our carriage was surrounded with children with baskets 
of wild strawberries for sale. WM. R. PRINGB, 








as Hudson River Autwerp and Franconia,- 
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PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 


Go to one of our nurseries and see what excellent cul- 
ture the trees receive. The land is well drained, well 
plowed, well manured, and well cultivated. Not a weed 
isto be seen. The trees have made a vigorous and healthy 
growth. 

Go again, and you see these same trees carefully dug, 
labelled, packed, boxed, and directed to their respective 
purchasers. 

Arrived at the end of their jourrey, what kind of treat- 
ment will they receive? Hitherto they have been tenderly 
nurtured. Nothing that could add to their advancement 
has been withheld. Even this last year, some of them 
received a parting dressing of well rotted manure, and 
some of them perhaps a dainty dose of guano. Will their 
new owners treat them as kindly? Will they find good 
and intelligent masters? A few will fall into the hands 
of friends, who have studied their habits and taken special 
pains to provide for their requirements. Some, even, will 
be treated too well—like a spoiled child, fed on pound 
cake and molasses candy, they will be pampered to their 
manifest injury. But the vast majority will be neglected. 
No thought, no care, no culture, will be bestowed upon 
them. They will soon miss the kind hands that have 
hitherto ministered to their wants, and will slowly but 
surely pine away and die. Were we asked to write an 
epitaph for one of these departed ones, it should be as 
follows : 

HERE LIES 
All that is left of 
A NOTED APPLE TREE. 
He was born on May Ist, 1857, 
Educated at Rochester, 
Great hopes were entertained of his future usefulness, 
Removing West, 

He missed the comforts of Home. 
With wet feet, and exposed to the storm 
Hlis lungs were attacked, 
Parched with thirst, 

He found no shelter. 
Enfeebled by disease, 

No one ministered to his necessities. 
Stripped of his bark, 

He lingered a short time, 
Browsed by cattle, 

His end was sad. 

He departed this life August 1st, 1862, 
Aged 5 years and 3 months, 

Stop, Traveler! 

And reflect on the vanity of sending to Rochester for Trees, 
And then neglecting them. 


We have hardly patience to write a serious article on 
this subject. 

An examination of the pictures illustrating two modes 
of planting and managing fruit trees, on the following 
-page, may do more to show the folly ot hasty and incon- 
siderate planting than the most labored article. It was 
designed especially for the Genesee Furmer, and appeared 


= a 
be late and the ground cold and wet. Instead am 
out the trees, it will be far better to dig a trench and “4 
them in in a slanting position. Then cover with soil 
roots, branches and all. This will avoid ali msk of win- 
ter killing, and you will bave the trees on hand ready to 
plant as soon as the weather will admit in the spring, 


PEACHES IN MISSOURI. 





L. D. Morse, of Allenton, Mo., commences an interest. 
ing article on peaches in the Valley Farmer as follows: 
“The peach crop this year has been enormously large, 
Nearly every tree large enough ‘o bear has been loaded 
with fruit. * * Acres of seedling peach trees within 
my observation are now (Sept. 10) breaking down with 
their load of fruit, and the owners are using it only or 
chiefiy to feed hogs. It will not sell.” 

Amid the general dearth of peaches in this section, it jg 
refreshing to read such glowing accounts of rich abup- 
dance in other parts of the country. 

The object of Mr. Morse’s letter is to urge planters to 
pay more attention to varieties. He says: “I would not 
allow a man to plant two hundred seedling trees for me 
if he would do it gratis. The labor of budding peach 
trees is so small, and the cost of buying budded trees jg 
so trifling that no one should think of raising an orchard 
of seedlings. J¢ will not pay.” 

This is doubtless true, as compared with planting good 
varieties. But there are sections of the West where it 
will pay to plant peach-pits, and raise seedling trees, if 
for nothing else than fuel. This at least is the opinion ot 
some intelligent western horticulturisis. 

Mr. M. complains that many trees purchased from the 
nurseries do not prove true to name. We have no doubt 
that such is the case, but the remedy is easy: Buy only 
of well known and responsible nurserymen, or their 
authorized agents. 


THE GRAPE CROP IN MISSOURL 


Georce Husmann, an experienced grape grower in 
Missouri, writes the Valley Farmer that the grape crop in 





his section has suffered terribly the past season from the 
attacks of “a small white insect, which infested the under 
side of the leaves by millions, and fed on them.” In con- 
sequence of the loss of foliage, the fruit did not mature, 
and he thinks that, “ out of 80,000 gallons of wine which 
may be made here this fall, hardly 25,000 will be a good, 
saleable article.” 

He thinks the leaves might have withstood the attack 
of the insects, but after them came “the scorching heat 





in the December number for 1856. A Wisconsin reader | 


of the Farmer, who saw it for the first time a few days 
since, requested us to insert it again for the benefit of our 
new subscribers. He thinks it is true to the life, and 
ought to be sent off in every box of trees that leaves the 
nurseries. 

One word in regard to planting this fall—especially in 
the Northwest. When the trees arrive, it will probably 





of July, with some sultry showers, a kind of weather 
which the Catawba can not stand.” 

We presume the insect alluded to is a species of plant- 
louse. Aphides have been unusually abundant the past 
season—even wheat and other grains having been attacked 
by them, and we may hope that the grape will not in ordi- 
nary seasons suffer from @hem. 

Some varieties suffered but little, such as the Diana 
and Rebecca. The Concord, Hartford Prolific, Taylor's 
Bullitt, Northern Muscadine, Norton’s Virginia, Herbe- 
mont and some others seem to have escaped without 
injury. The Catawba and Isabella suffered terribly. 
Those vineyards in which early summer pruning Was 
adopted suffered comparatively little. 
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*LOOK HERE UPON THIS 





Farmer SuappasH having purchased some apple trees 
from a pedlar, because they were cheap, proceeds to plant 
them in an old meadow, and hits oh a novel and expedi- 
tious method of making the holes with Squire Forecast's 
post-hole augur, borrowed for the occasion. 








= rs = 
TWO MODES OF PLANTING AND MANAGING FRUIT TREES ILLUSTRATED. 


——_-e 





PICTURE. AND ON THIS.” 





Farmer Forecast, having previously underdrained, sub- 
soled and manured the land, plants a few carefully se- 
lected fruit trees, in large holes, carefully spreading out 
the small fibrous roots, and covering them with fine, light 
soil, and then stakes, prunes and mulches them. 














Farmer Scappasu, finding the trees do not succeed so | 


well in grass iand as in the cultivated field of Farmer 
Foreca t, breaks up his orchard, and, in order to shade 
the land, sows it to oats. 





Farmer Forecast puts‘a little fresh mulch round the 
trees, and sows nothing on tle land but a few beans and 
other hoed crops, in tows, and keeps the soil loose and 
free from weeds by the frequent use ot tha cultivator, 








is a humbug. 


dren are of a different opinion. 
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A LAST, WALK IN THE GARDEN. 


“ Waar a delightful fall we have had. No frost as yet, 
(Oct. 18.) Tomatoes are still growing, and much of the 
late fruit will ripen.” 

“Qn the first symptom of a frost, I would take up the 
plants and hang them, with their heads down, in a dry 
cellar, or in some other place where they will not freeze. 
The juices will run into the fruit, and they will ripen and 
keep fresh till Christmas or later.” 

“1 should think this weather would be favorable for the 
ripening of the wood of peach trees, vines, etc., and that 
we shall, therefore, not be likely to suffer again this win- 
ter as last. Immature wood is more to be dreaded than 
cold winters.” 

“These fuchsias are still flowering, and the wood is full 
of sap. A frost would be likely to kil! them.” 

“They will stand a slight frost. It may uip the ends of 
the branches, but as these will need to be cut back more 
or less, this is not of much consequenee.” 

“ How do you preserve them through the winter?” 

“Take them up on a dry sunny day, with as much earth 
round the roots as possible; put them in a box, with dry 
earth round the roots, and place them in a dry cellar 
where they will not freeze. The branches should be 
pruned in pretty close, so as to give the plant a good 


————— 
they will supportthe new shoots and prevent their bej 
broken by heavy snows. Prune just before they start in 
the spring. Raspberries should be protected, Cut ong 
the old canes, and then bend down two bills toward each 
other, and put a spadeful of soil on the tips. This is a 
that is needed.” 

“Take a bunch of these Diana grapes, and then let w 
look at the celery. The grapes are now thoroughly rip 
and a well ripened Diana is by no means bad to take 
Unfortunately, we have seldom such a splendid fay as 
this for ripening them.” 

“ How about keeping celery? I have always found he 
troublesome and difficult job. Ionce took a couple of old 
wash-tubs, put a few inches of soil in the bottom, and they 
planted the celery in it as close as they would stand, put 
ting all the soil between I could get in. I put them ing 
dark celiar. In a week or two they began to wilt, and | 
watered them, and they kept nice and fresh till they wer 
all eaten. Others I put in one corner of the cellar ang 


“The best way I have ever kept celery is to dig a 
trench, say from two to three feet wide and three or four 
feet deep, if the soil is always dry to that depth. They 
put in the celery, in an upright position. Put two boards 
on the top and cover with littery manure, — leaves, corm. 
stalks, or anything that will keep out the frost. All that 





form.” 

“If you have no box, the plants may be placed on the 
cellar floor, and earth put round the roots.” 

“Geraniums may be kept in the same way, but should 
not be pruned.” , 

“Verbenas should be cut pretty well back, and packed 
away in a cellar in dry earth.” ® 

“TI have succeeded best by preserving, not the parent 


shoot, but some of the most vigorous shoots that have 
good roots. I put them ina box and cover the roots—not 
the whole plant—with earth, and water occasionaily at 
first if the soil becomes too dry.” 

“Look at these grapes, trained on the renewal system. 
Did you ever see a finer crop, even in the most favorable 
season ?” 

“They are indeed very fine. What do you mean by the 
renewal system?” 

“Training th@lower branches horizontally, in both di- 
rections, along the lowest wire on the trellis, and then 
having upright branches proceed from them, three feet 
apart. Let these branches bear one crop, and then cut 
them out. In the mean time, young canes are allowed to 
grow up between these bearing branches. These will 
bear next year, and so on alternately,” 

“Do you protect them during the winter?” 

“Certainly. It is not much trouble, and ensures a 
crop. Besides, the fruit is a little earlier. Prune off all 
the old wood that has borne a crop this season, and leave 
as much of the well ripened young wood, for fruiting 
next season, as can be allowed to remain and have the 
vine in good shape. Then lay the vines down along the 
trellis, and cover with dry litter or leaves. This is better 
than earth.” 

* “What do you do to your blackberries ?” 
“Nothing at this season. They do not need covering, 


you have to do is to open the pit at one end, and take out 
the plants as wanted — being of course careful to cover it 
up closely to keep out the frost. The plants should be 
tuken up before the foliage is injured. Do it on a dry day, 
and let the plants remain on the ground to dry a little, but 
not to wilt. Put a little dry soil or sand between them ip 
the trench.” 

“That is more trouble than most people care to bestow, 
The Gardener’s Monthly recommends an easier plan; 

“ An elevated piece of ground is chosen, where the ws. 
ter can easily run off. A double row of celery is then laid 
along on the ground, each row slightly elevated to throw 
out any moisture that may chance to get in. A thin layer 


of soil is then thrown over, and another layer of celery, 
setting each layer a little further in than the one below it, 








mY 


Fig. 1. 


so that, when finished, the whole stack wil! form s ridge. 
Soil is then cast over the whole, and ‘ banked’ or smoothed 
over. In order to guard still more against wet, a small 
gutter is dug around the ridge, to carry off the water. A 
covering of corn-stalks or any waste litter will excinde 
frost, and on an occasional fine day through the winter 
the ‘cairn’ may be opened, and a supply for a week or 80 
taken out.” . 


“T think it a good way, though not new. I mean totry 
to keep the'ceiery in this way in the cellar. It will prob 


“The method of blanching celery described in the 
Monthly is interesting :— 





and it is better to let the old canes remain till spring, as 


“A piece of level ground is chosen, and wel] manuréd 


treated in the same way, and they kept well.” ‘ 








ably keep fresh and nice, and also blanch more perfeetly.” , 
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gil over. The usual trenches are discarded, and the plants 
get right on the surface, two feet apart. Common pipe 

ae tiles are then procured, and after drawing a hoe 
through the loose ground directly between each row, the 
tiles are set, a5 in the sketch, nearly level with the sur- 
face. When it is desired to water, it is —_— through 
the pipe, (one end being closed tight,) an the water per- 
qolates through the tiles into the soil, and through and 
amongst the roots, keeping the soil thoroughly moist, 
while the surface around the plant is thus left porous and 
jose asever. But these tiles perform another important 

jon, which will appear in the sequel. 
“When the plants have grown quite long, common 





Fie. 2. 


horse-shoe draining-tiles are employed, as shown im the 
plan, for the blanching process. They are set edge to 
edge on the opposite sides of the row, a slight earthing 
being emploved to keep them in an upright position. 
Towards autumn, when the leaves begin to fall from the 
trees, they are collected and thrown in between the rows, 
and thus all light is entirely excluded, while air will pass 
down the tube and around the stems of the plants, ren- 
dering them firm and solid im the midst of a — 
blanching process. Any litter will do as well as leaves. 
It is now that the pipes serving as water-conduits prove 
of value. While air is excluded by the superincumbent 
mass of matter, it passes through the open pipes and com- 
pletely zrates the roots, causing them to grow in a sur- 
prising manner.” 

«What a splendid crop of Shorthorn carrots! I have 
come to the conciusion that this variety is not only the 
best for the table, but that it is as profitable as any other 
for stock. They do not grow as large, but do well when 
quite thick, and are exceedingly solid and nutritious. 
Nothing like Shorthorn carrots for a horse. They make 
old Prin so frisky that I am afraid to drive him.” 

“ How do you preserve the carrots through the winter ?” 

“Simply put them in the cellar, like potatoes. I am 
told, however, that if they are put in layers one above the 
other, with earth between, they keep much fresher and 
nicer. The tops should not be cut off too close —leave 
say half an inch. All the roots should be left on.” 

“Beets, and even onions, keep well in the same way. 
Persneps and vegetable oysters may be left in the ground 
all winter; but if you need any for use while the ground 
is frozen, it is well to take up a few roots in the fall and 
keep them in the cellar between layers of earth.” 

“TI will go home and wheel some earth into the cellar 
at once, so as to be ready.” 

“Let it be as dry and sandy as possible.” 

“One word more. What should I do to the stra. berr 

y 
beds?” 
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| 
avuother thing. Throw up a mound of earth round the 


stems of your }oung pear trees, to throw off the water 
and keep away mice.” 





WINE-MAKING—NO SPIRITS (NEEDED. 


Eprrors Genesee Farwerg— Your widely circulated 
journal has published from time to time articles in rele- 
tion to wine-making, which have been perused with in- 
terest by your many readers. The question whether, in 
the Empire State, we can grow grapes and make native 
wine successfully, is one that is soon to be solved by actual 
experiment. Missouri and Southern Ohio have long since 
found a mine of wealth in their “vine clad hills,” and the 
wines of those regions have won a fair reputation in the 
commercial world. The Catawba grape, that matures in 
such perfection in those localities, is lost to us, owing to 
the failure to ripen perfectly in our State. The Isabella 
is uncertain in ripening, but in favorable seasons does 
well in some localities, and when fully ripe makes a deli- 
cious wine. I would not recommend any one, however, 
to plant an entire vineyard of this variety, even in the 
most favorable exposure. Earlier varieties must be sought 
for, and must ultimately take the place of the old class of 
standard grapes. The Ontario, Delaware, Concord, Dia- 
na, Hartford Prohfic, Perkins, Dracut Amber, are all va- 
rieties that I find ripen from ten to twenty days earlier 
tLan the older varieties, and being perfectly hardy, are 
well fitted and adapted to open culture, in this latitude. 

As to the qualities of each for wine, that must be set- 
tled by actual test in the future. It may be safely assumed 
that any grape that will ripen well, and-has a fair propor- 
tion of saccharine matter, will make, in the hands of a 
careful vintner, a good article of wine. Can, then, wine- 
making be carried on successfully and profitably im this 
State? I have no doubt of it, and I speak with some 
confidence, after several years’ experience, during which 
I have not failed, even with the Isabella, etc., in Buffalo, 
to have my fruit so matured as to make a fine wine. 

I was somewhat startled, as many of your readers must 
have been, at the recommendation in relation to wine- 
making, from the pen of T. B. Mivgr, in the September 
number of the Furmer, in which he says among other 
things, “I do not believe it possible to make a really good 
article of wine in this country, without using some kind 
of alcoholic spirits to give it proper strength.” Again he 
says, “If spirits be used, French brandy ‘is better than 
alcohol, but it is too dear tor general use. No other spir- 
its a alcohoi, or what is called ‘ pure spirits,’ is suit- 
able.” Now I think such advice, coming from one who is 
supposed to have had experience in this department, is 
unfortunate, and will have the effect of putting off the 
day, long looked for by many, when a pure article of wine 
might be found as the product of our own vineyards, that 
could be relied upon as free from all additions and adul- 
terations,—an article that the invalid might rely upon ag 
a restorative, the church in its communion service use as 
an element pure and genuine, and humanity at large be 
blessed with wine—pure wine, that would exhilerate 
without intoxicating. 

That it is wholly unnecessary to add a particle of aleo- 
hol, may be established by the experience of many wine- 
makers in our country. In six years’ experience, I have 
never found it necessary to add a drop of spirits, and I am 
willing to submit my wines to an examination by the 
most intelligent judges, and will warrant that they will 
not suffer in their estimation on account of the non-intro- 
duction of “alcohol, pur@ spirits, or French brandy,” as 
recommended by Mr. Mixer. I do not wish to take ex- 
ceptions te anything else in his article. His directions in 
relation to the process cf making wine are plain and prae- 
tical, and well calculated to guide any one who wishes to 
try the experiment, on a small scale; but spare, friend 
Miner, the alcohol. I expect to make 150. gallons of 
wine this fall, bat no “pure or other spirits” will find its 
way into my casks, except through the slow process of 
fermentation, 

What an American public demands, is pure wine, and 
there can be no doubt that whoever engages in vine cul- 
ture with a determination to furnish such a product, will 
find a ready sale at the hands of an enlightened and dis- 
eriminating public. OTIS ¥. PRESBREY. 





“Cover them with short litter, leaves, etc. Don’t forget 


Prospect Hill, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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WHEN I MEAN TO MARRY, 
When do I mean te marry ?—Well— | 
Tis idle to dispute with fate; 
Sut if you choose to hear me tell, 
Pray listen while I fix the date :— } 


When dauguters haste, with eager feet, | 
A mother’s daily toil to share; 

Can make the puddings which they eat, 
Aud mend the stockings which they wear; | 


When maidens look upon a man 

As in himself what they would marry, 
And not as army-soldiers scan 

A sutler or a commissary ; 





When gentle ladies who have got 
The offer of a lover’s hand, 

Consent to share his “earthly lot,” 
And do not mean his Jot of land; | 


When young mechanics are allowed 
To find and wed the farmers’ girls, 
Who don’t expect to be endowed 
r With rubies, diamonds and pearls; 





Their hearts and hands to aid their spouses, 
And live as they were wont to live 


| 

| 

| 

When wives, in short, shall freely give | 
Within their sires’ one story houses; 

} 

| 


Then, madam—if I'm not too old,— 

Rejoiced to quit this lonely life, | 
I'll brush my beaver, cease to scold, | 
And look about me for a Wife. 

JOTIN G. SAXE. 


a 


—— 
Perrumes.—The chief places for the growth of the 
sweet perfume-producing flowers are Montpellier, Grasse, 
Nismes, Savoy, C Nice alone produces a 
harvest of a hundred thousand pourds of orange-blossoms, 
and Cannes as much again, and of a finer odor. Five 
hundred pounds of orange-blossoms yield about two 
pounds of pure Neroly oil, At Cannes the acacia thrives 
particularly we!l, and produces yearly about nine thou- 
sand pounds of blossoms. One great perfumery distillery 
at Cannes uses yearly about one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds of orange-blossoms, twenty thousand pounds 
of acacia flowers, a hundred and forty thousand pounds 
of rose-leaves, thirty-two thousand pounds of jessamine 
blossoms, twenty thousand pounés of violets, and eight 
thousand pounds of tuberoses, together with a great many 
other sweet herbs. The extraction of ethereal oils, the | 
small quantities of which are mixed in the flowers with 
such large quantities of other vegetable juices that it re- 
quires about six hundred pounds of rose-leaves to win 
one ounce of otto of roses, of course, demands a very 
careful treatment. . 
Nice and Cannes are the paradise of violets, producing 
annually something like thirteen thousand pounds of 
blossoms. The variety cultivated is generally the double 
or Parma violet, which is so productive that the flowers 
sre sold at about five pence per pound; and weal] know 
what sort of bouquet a pound of violets would make. 
<> ¢ 
Tae Magpie anv THE Pickitep Cockies.—A certain nota- 
ble housewife bad observed that her stock of pickled cockles 
was running remarkably low, and she spoke to the cook | 
in consequence, who alone had access to them. The cook | 
had noticed the same serious deficiency: “she couldn’t 
tell how, but they certainly had disappeared much too 
fast!” A degree of coolness, approaching to estrange- 
ment, ensued between these worthy individuals, which the 
rapid consumption of the pickled cockles by no means 
contributed to remove. The lady became more distant 
than ever; spoke pointedly, and before company, of 
“some people’s unaccountable partiality to pickled cock- 
les.” The cook’s character was at stake: unwilling to 
give warning, with such an imputation upon her self. 
enial, not to say honesty, she, nevertheless, felt that all 
coufidence between her mistress and herself was at an 
eud. One day, the jar containing the evanescent condi- 
ment being placed as usual on the dresser, while she was 


innes, and Nice. 
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: “ 4 Was explaj ed 
| the thief detected. Grasping the ladle of scalding “ 


| the exclamation, “ 0, you've been at 


| astounded visitor, 


}and drain them dry. 








———— —————— 


. C4 . es — 
busily engaged in basting a joint before the fire, she bap. 


yened to turn suddenly round, and beheld, to her 
indignation, a favorite magpie, remarkable for his cony 
sational powers and general intelligence, perched re 4 
side, and dipping bis beak down the open neck with ey, ~ 
symptom of gratification. The mystery 

. A gre; 
which she held in her hand, the exasperated lady dashed 
the whole contents over the hapless pet, accompanied b 
the pickled cockleg 

J 


have ye? Poor Mag, ef course, was dreadfully burnt: 
most of his feathers came off, leaving his little round pate, 
; - , 


which had caught the principal part ot the volley en 
tirely bare. The poor bird moped about, lost ail’ his 
spirit, and never spoke fora year. At length, when he 
had pretty well recovered, and was beginning to chatter 


| again, a gentleman called at the house, who, on taking off 


his hat, discovered a very bald head! The magpie who 
happened to be in the room, appeared evidently struck by 
the circumstance; his reminiscences were at once power: 
fully excited by the naked appearance of the gentleman's 
skull. Hopping upon the back of his chair, and Jookin 
him hastily over, he suddenly exclaimed, in the ear of the 
d “OQ, you've been at the pickled cockles, 
have ye? 
-_—_————> ¢<—a— 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


From various Sources. 





IxcomBcsTIBLe CLotHes.—Sulphate of potash, soda, or 
ammonia, have the property of delaying or arresting the 
progress of flame. Dip acambric handkerchief into com. 
mon brine, and dry it, and vou will find the utmost diff. 
culty in making it burn. Sulphate of amny is per- 
haps the best salt tor the purpose. One pound is sufi. 






| cient fur two gallons of water. 


Yeast.—A baker in the army, celebrated for his excel. 
lent bread, gives the following receipt for making yeast: 
Boil one Ib. of flour, one-fourth Ib. of brown sugar anda 
little salt in two gallons of water for one bh When 
milk warm hottle and cork it close. It will be ready for 
use in twenty-four hours. 7 


To Pickte CavLirLowers.—Gather those that are white 
and Cut off the stalk and divide into as small 
pieces as desired. Let them stand till next d Rinse 
Lay them in a jar, and pour over 
When cold, add green grapes if 


close. 


hot, spiced vinegar. 
I 5S 
convenient. 


Rep CanpaGe Pickie.—Take a very firm head and slice 
thin. Fut a good handful of salt over it and Jet it stand 
for three days, stirring occasionally. Put ito a cullender 
to drain for three or four hours. Then put into a jar and 
pour over hot, spiced vinegar. Cover it closely. 


Maxine Tea.—Water for making tea should be used 
the moment it boils. The reason assigned, is that if itis 
boiled for some time, all the gas that 1s in 1t escapes with 
the steam, and it will then not make tea of the best flavor. 
Clear, pure, soft water is best. 


Peetine Potators—The most farinaceous part of the 
potato is found immediately under the skin, so that im 
preparing potatoes for the table, it is necessary to be care 
ful to cut off as thin a peel as possible. 

Onton Picxte.—Select small, round, white onions, and 


throw them into salt and water for. three or four days. 
Drain them dry, and place in jars. Pour boiling, spiced 


| Vinegar over them. 


Higpew.—Take green melons, cucumbers, onions and 
green tomatoes. Chop fine and pour over them vinegar 
spiced with mustard seed, green peppers chopped fine, ete. 

————_ $a 

A “mai len lady,” whose “ school keepin” and age have 
made fearful havoc with her beauty, said one evening # 
oue of her little boarders, “‘ Now, Johnny, you get to 
early, and always do so, and you will be rosy-cheeked and 
handsome when you grow up.” The little codger looked 
up quizzically into her wrinkled countenance, -and said, 
“ Well, aunty, I guess you used to sit up late a good de 
when you was young, didn’t you?” 
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THE INDEPENDENT FARMER. 


Lar sailors sing of the windy deep, 
Let soldiers praise their armor, 

But in my heart this wast I'll keep, 
The Independent Farmer. 

When first the rose, in robe of green 
Unafolds its crimsvn lining, 

And ‘round his cottage porch is seen 
The honeysuckle twining; 

Wien banks of bloom their sweetness yield 
To bees that gather honey, 

He drives bis team across the field, 
Where skies are soft and sunny. 


The blackbird clucks beh'nd the plow, 
The qnail pipes loud and clearly, 

Yon orchard hides behind its bough 
The home he loves so dearly; 

The grey old barn whose doors unfold 
His ample store in measure, 

More rich than heaps of hoarded gold, 
A precious, blessed treasure ; 

But yonder in the porch there stands 
His wife, the lovely charmer, 

The sweetest rose on all his lands— 
The Independent Farmer. 


To him the Spring comes dancingly, 
To him the Summer blushes, 

The Autumn smiles with mellow ray; 
He sleeps, old Winter hushes. 

He cares not how the world may move, 
No doubts nor fears confound him ; 

His little fiocks are linked in love, 
And household angels round him; 

He trusts in God and loves his wife, 
Nor griefs nor iJis may harm her; 

He’s Nature’s nobleman in life— 
The Independent Farmer, 





THE THREE P’s, 


Ar the close of the last cen'ury, a poor, awkward, un- 
south boy entered London, but he was so long, lank, and 
nngainly, that be seemed fit only to be the drudge of a 
printing-office—ran errands, brin- water, sweep the floor, 
and the like. Already had poverty and the hardness of 
the world made him sour, unhopeful and despondent. 
Under less discouragements, many a youth has abandoned 
himself to a thriftless life, having no higher aim than to 
live but for the day; or, worse still, has plunged headlong 
into all the extravagances and indulgencies connected 
with thriftlessness aud crime. But the boy had vigorous 
halth ; this imparted to him a mental vim, a moral power, 
which soon Showed itself to his employer. He was 
Prompt, Persevering, and Painstaking ; and with these 
three qualities, in spite of the fac that he was good at 
nothing, in everything tolerable only, he made his patient 
way, step by step, to the “ wooisack” (that is, the seat of 
the highest judge in England), and ‘ately died worth a 


milhon of doilars, among the most honored men of his | 


nation and age, Lord Chief Justice CAMPBELL. 

In this case, vigorous health was a mine of wealth, a 
better fortune than if he had been the heir of many thov- 
sands. And certuin is it, that the world would be a hap- 
pier world, and the men in it would be happier, better, 
and greater, if one tithe of the time, and care, and study, 
which parents bestow on the accumulation of money to 
leave to their children, were devoted to the physical educa- 
tion and training necessary to secure a vigorous constitu- 
tion, Ot any two young men starting on the race of life, 
one poor but healthy, and the other rich and effeminate, 
other things being equal, the chances for usefulness, 
honor, and a well-remembered name, are manifold in favor 

the former. Every man of the least observation and 
telection knows this to be an indisputable truth. Yet, in 
riew of the fact that vigorous health is a better and safer 
fortune than stocks and bonds, how many in each hundred 
parents who read this article will lay it down and resoive: 
“Iwill do more to leave to my children a vigorous con- 
stitution |” . 

Another element in the success of Lord Chief-Justice 

AMPBELL was, that his emplover, seeing his dull nature, 
but noticing at the same time that when he had anything 


to do, he went at it promptly, and with great painstaking 
kept at it until the work in hand was done, although pain- 
fully slow, he patted him on the shoulder, always spoke 
cheerfully to him, and with considerate consistency, threw 
little jobs in the way, by which the heavy boy might earn 
a little money, and be stimulated to greater activities. 
How many a youth at school, how many an apprentice in 
the shop, how many a child in the family, has gone out in 
the night of a blighted life, who, with humane encourage- 
ments, might have lived usefully and died famous, let the 
— teacher, master and parent inquire, and doa 
ittle more patting on the shoulder.—Halt'¢ Journal of 
Health. 








WHEN TO CUT A PIG YOKE. 


Tue Rochester Daily Union relates the following anec- 
dote of one of the most successful business men of this 
State: 

When young, he was a farmer, and at one time wished 
to hire a man for general tarm work. It was not long 
before a hale and stalwart fellow presented bimself as a 
candidate for the place; when the young farmer set about 
an examination of his: qualifications. “Are you used to 
plowing?” “Ob yes; have followed the plow-tail for 
years.” “Understand mowing and cradlimg?’ “ Per- 
fectly ; won’t allow any man to beat me at either.” “Can 
you and would you be willing to heip milk when it is too 
rainy for the women folks to go to the yard?” “Cer- 
tainly; can milk a cow as quick as any gal on the premi- 
ses; and expect to turn my hand to anything.” ‘“ Well— 
well—that’s all very satisfactory; but there’s just one 
thing more: do you know when is the best time to cut a pig 
yoke?” That was a stumper. Candidate scratched his 
head in deep thought for a moment and replied, “he was 
not quite sure; but he guessed the winter was the best 
time!” “No, sir, that isn’t it,” said the young farmer. 
“You won’t do me; I won’t have a man around me that 
don’t know when to cut a pig yoke.” 

Candidates number two and uumber three presented 
themselves successively, and went through the same in- 
quisitorial process triumphantly, until they came to the 
fatal question—“ Do you know when is the best time to 
cut a pig yoke?” And on that they both failed—number 
two answering “the fall moon in June;” and number 
three being decidedly of opinion that the best time was 
“when the sap is out of the wood.” Both were rejected. 

Number four, like his predecessors, went through the 
“ preliminary examination” swimmingly ; when up comes 
the test question, “ dvs know when 1s the best time to 
cut a pig yoke?” Candida e hangs his head in a brown 
study ; but after a little time for reflection, he answered in 
a half doubting, half confident tone: “ W-a-ll, that’s a 
matter | never thought on much; but I should say the 
best tim: to cut a pig yoke was when you come across-t 
one!” “ That's it—that’s it,” quoth the tariser in delight; 
“you're the man for me.” And he relates that that man 
always proved equal to any emergency in which he was 
placed. 





Tae Heattuy Man.—Of all the know-nothings in this 
world, commeud us to the man who has “ never known a 
day’s illness.” He is a moral dunce, one who has lost the 
greatest lesson in life, who has skipped the finest lecture 
in that great school of humanity, the sick-chamber. Let 
him be versed in mathematics, profound in metaphysics, & 
ripe scholar in the classics, bachelor of arts, or even a 
| doctor of divinity ; yet he is one of those gentlemen whose 
teducation has been neglected. For all his college acquire- 
ments, how inferior is he in useful knowledge te a mortal 
who has had but a quarter’s gout, or half a year’s ague— 
|how infinitely below the feMow-creature who has been 

soundly taught his tic-douloureux, thoroughly grounded 
in the rheumatics, and deeply red in scarlet fever! And 
yet what is more common than to hear a great hulking, 
| florid fellew, bragging of an ignorance, a brutal ignor- 
| ance, that he shares in common with the pig and bullock, 
| the generality of whom die, probably, without ever hay- 
| ing experienced a day’s indisposition !—Hoop. 

tte al -- 





Ir you'd keep your enemies from knowing any harm of 
you—don’t let your friends know any. 





- —— - 
Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, but she 
never has a large congregation. 
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Sucu are the contents of a single number of the Gene- 
see Farmer. We must be excused for a feeling of satisfac- 
tion as we glance over its well-filled pages. We receive 
every agricultural paper of note, in Europe and America, 
and know of no single one that furnishes so much matter 
at so low aprice. May we not ask our readers to use their 
influence in extending its circulation among their ueigh- 
bors and friends? We depend entirely on the efforts of 
voluntary agents, They are our best friends. Without 
their aid the paper could not be published at so cheap a 





rate. We do feel most sincerely grateful for their 


Preci. 


cal good will. To recompense them as far as Possible, wy 
offer a most liberal list of Cash Prize 
in the largest clubs. It will be found on the last 
of this number. 


8 to those who tend 


We would ask our readers everywhery, 
as a special favor, to look at this List of Fourteep Cash 
Prizes, Surely they are worth competing for, And yes 
very few make even the least effort to secure one of them, 
They are open toall. There is no restriction, The Prize 
are offered, and will be promptly paid. Reader, you will 
oblige us by taking one of them. Will you try? 
——-@e—__.. 

Cash Paizes!—Casu Prizes! !--Casn Prizgs! | !—We 
know of no paper that offers such liberal Cash Prizes na 
those to be found on the last page of this number of the 
Genesee Farmer. There is no restriction. We pay the 
prizes to those who send the largest clubs before the 1bth 
of January. No matter how small the clubs. We head 


| the List this year with a Prize of Fifty Dollars! Is it not 


well worth trying tor? There are beside thirteen other - 
Cash Prizes, so that if you do not get the highest you wil] 
But if you 


be pretty sure of some of the remainder. 


| should by any possibility fail of getting enough subseri. 


bers to secure a Cash Prize, you will still be sure of the 


Specific Premiums. It will be seen that we have “jj 


prizes and no blanks.” 
oo 


No Restriction ! — Our offer to send the last two num. 
bers of this year to those who subscribe for the forthcom. 
ing volume at this time, is open to all. 





The object is » 
enable our agents, and all who are willing to act as agents, 
to induce those who do not now take the paper to sub 
scribe for it. Wedo not make the offer merely to thos 
who send 50 cents, but also to all who get it in clubs 
regular club rates. These are, five copies for $2.00, (4 
cents each,) and eight copies for $3,00, (37§ cents each) 
and any additional number at the same rate. Let it be 
known that a// who subscribe now will get two months 
for nothing! See last page. 


Soo 





Spkak To your Neieusors about tho Genesee Farme, 
Say, if you can consistently, that itis the best agricultural 
paper published in America, and certainly the cheapest in 
Tell them, moreover, that if they subsenbe 
now, they will get the last two numbers of this year for 
nothing. Finally, take their subscriptions yourself, and 
forward the money in a letter to us at our risk, and the 
Your neighbor 
will thank you for it; we shall be very grateful, and you 
will have the satisfaction to know that you have dones 
good deed. 


the world. 


papers will be forwarded by return mail. 


——_-+e 

Tae Rvrat Annvat anv Horticutturat Directory for 
1862 will be issued early in December. We think it will 
be found the best of the series. Orders can be sent onal 
oncé, and the book will be forwarded, pre-paid by mail, 
as soon as issued. Price only 25 cents. It contains # 
much matter as many dollar books. 

—_——___—__¢@2——— 

Crus tHe Farmer anp RuraL ANNUAL TOGETHER — 
Every reader of the Genesee Farmer should have 8 copy 
of the Rural Annual for 1862. In clubs of eight and up 
wards, we send the Farmer and Rural Annual togethe 
for fifty cents the two. Thus each subscriber gets & 
twenty-five cent book for nothing? 
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The Markets. 
OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, } 
Roonester, N. Y., Oct, 28, 186). 
our last report the price of all. kinds of grain has ac- 
two or three cents per bushel. Wheat is now higher than 
i has been at any time since last June. As we predicted, the in- 
gerior qualities have advanced the most. Corn is now higher in 
York than it has been at any time since last May. It is now 
gheat 90 cents per bushel higher than it was the first of August. 

Manufactures, trade and commerce are reviving, and business 

y has a more cheerful aspect. Money never was so abun” 
dant Unfortuaately farmers do not receive the full benefit of the 
demand for agricuitural produce, on account of the increased 
ies of freight. It would be interesting to follow a bushel of 
qom from the grower in Illinois to the consumer in England 
The former gets say 10 cents for it, and the latter pays $1.10. The 
piddlemen get $1.00, and the farmer, who has plowed the land, 
altivated the crop, and husked and shelled the corn, gets only 
jo cents for his labors, He \oses money—the carriers, eyc., make 
ll the profit. Such a state of things can not last. The remedy 
isto convert the corn into beef and pork. A falling off in the 
sopp!y might not affect the price abroad, but it would greatly les- 
ya the cost of transportation. At present, our railroads have 
pore eastern-bound freight than they can carry, and they are 
comespondingly stiff iu their charges. F 

In regard to prices in future, it is not safe to predict. The de- 
mand for wheat in France has abated, and prices are lower. In 
England, the demand continues good, and the last advices by 
telegraph from London (Oct, 17) show an advance of 3 to 6 cents 
per bushel. This will have a good effect on our markets, as it 
wus feared that the immense exportations from this country would 
seduce the price in England. The fact that such is not the case, 
ndicates an immense demand for breadstuffs abroad. A gentle- 
oan recently from England informs us that he was surprised at 
be immense crops. One large farmer told him that his wheat 
gop would average 50 bushels per acre. Our English exchanges, 
however, still continue to assert that the crops are below the aver- 
we. The Wark Lane Roepress, of Oct. 7 (received this morn- 
ing) says: 

*Jrish advices show much damage to the grain crop, as well as 
potatoes, by the rain; while the accounts from Scotland res- 
peeing the latter are worse than usual, and far from encouraging 
wwthe condition and yield of wheat.” 

The general inpression is that the last harvest in this country 
ms by no means equal to that of 1860. In this section and in 
(anada there was certainly a falling off in the yield per acre. 

The advance in wool has been unprecedented. We fear, how- 
ever, that the farmers did not take our advice, and have received 
comparatively little benefit from the rise. The buyers expect to 
geimgarly double the price they paid for it. They will make up 
her losses last year. The medium qualities of wool, say our 
common sheep crossed with South Down or Leicester, are most 
in demand. 

Batter has advanced somewhat, but is still very low. 

New York Carrie Marwer, Oct. 23.—The first week in Octo- 
ber, the number of caitle received in New York was 5.902; sec- 
ond week, 5,157; third week, 5,117. The average per week for 


} last year was 4,354. The large number jp market the first week 





qeated a great desire to sell, and the price, especially for lean 
allie, ruled low, The next week there was nearly 800 head less 
fp market, without ;any marked aivance in price. Extra good 
tale were rare, and sold this week and the week previous at 844 
@&. per Ib. net weight of beef. A large proportion sold at 5@iec 
per lb. net, and those of good medium quality at T@8e. There 
Wasa reguiar stampede of cattle from Missouri and Kentucky, 
and many of the cattle show that they have been hurried off pre- 
Baterely, i'nder all these unfavorable circumstances, the price 
did not recede as much as might reasonably have been expected, 
and this fact is a favorable indication that the price of cattle wifl 
behigher before Christmas. By all means keep the lean cattle at 
home, A Jot of cattle from Towa this week sold at $31 per head, 
Deducting the cost of transportation, this leaves only $16 per 


bead as the home price! Better surely feed them some of the 

om which is now crowding the market, choking our warehouses, 

tnd rushing up the price of freight till the Western producer gets 

| litte or nothing for his crop. To send lean cattle to market under 
wek circumstances is a great folly. 

This last week (Oct, 23), the market for berf cattle shows a de- 


died improvement. Whole droves sold at 8%¢c., and extra at 9c. 
Many bullocks sold at from $4 to $5 per head more than they 
vould have br ught the prev ious week, Still, the great bulk 
wid at 7@Sc., and altogether too many at 6@6i¢e. 


The railroads have advanced the price of freight. It costs 
about one cent per Ib. live weight to b.ing cattle from Central 
Ohio to New York Say +n average of $18 per head. 

Sheep are in demand this week. The price is about 8c. per Ib, 
for the net weight of sheep. The lowest price for sheep anyway 
fit for the shambles is $3 per head, and from this up to $4 for 
good lois, Extras still higher. The 7ribwne notices a drove ef 

1:0 head, from Indiana, that would not bring more than $2 per 
| head. The freight, commission, yarding, feed, and othr ch 
amounted to $1.25 per head, leaving 75c. as the price per h at 
home! What folly to send such sheep to market! 

Cows and calves are very low. Cows with young calves sold 
at $20, $30, $40, and now and then one at #45@g5. 

The Hog market is lively, and if the weather is cool, is ay | to 
continue so. First quality, large, corn-fed hogs sold at 4c. live 
weight, or 5@5kc. dead weight per Ib. Small sizes, fat and 
= for market butchers, 435c. live, or 54g @é6c. per Ib. dead 
weight. 

Live Poultry 1 to arrive freely, and demand only mod- 
erate Cuickens an urkeys, 8@9c. per Ib. Ducks, 88@40c. 
per pair. Gvese, $1.25@#1.50 per pair. - P- 

New York, Oct. 26.—Wheat in better demand, chiefly for ex- 
port. A large portion’ of the sales were to arrive. Winter wheat 
— White Michigan and Kentucky, $1.4/@$'.48. white Cansda, 
$1.40@$1.45; white Illinois, $1.37@$1.46; white Ohio, $1.8f, 
$1.44. Red winter—Missouri, $1.834@ $1.87 ; Ohio and State, $1 
©#1.34. Spring—Canada club, $1.2 @$1 27; Milwaukee clu 
$1.20@#1.25; Chicago spring, $1.17@#1.22. Rye, quite firm 
T6@79e. Barley, 66@T8e. Indian Corn— White Southern, 10D 
T4e ; yellow do, 68@64c; yellow Western, 60@62c; mixed Weat- 
ern, 59@,60c. Oats, scarce and in demand at 42@<4c.Beans, me- 
dium, $!.75@1.85. Peas—Canadian, 88@9%c. Hay, demand 
brisk at $12@$14 per ton. Hops,-new 16@20c.; a few choice 
lots at 22c.; old, 12@16c, per Ib. Clover seed, 74% @S8e. per Ib. 
Timothy, dull—old, $1.50; new, $1.87@$%2 per bushel. ugh 
flax seed in demand at $1.62%@$1.65 per bushel. Wool—De- 
mand for low and medium grades very active. and prices still 
tending upward. Am. full-blood Merino, 44@50c.; Am. half- 
bred and Merino, 42@44c. ; do. quarter, 42@44c. 

Butter—Active at? 14@16c. for good to prime State; fair to good 
do, 12@18e.; good to choice Western and Ohio Raserve, 10@18e, 
Cheese in better request—State, 6@ic.; Ohio, 5@6c, Lard in 
fair demand at 9@9%c. Eggs, 15@ 16c. per dozen. Potatoes in 
fair request— Mercers, $150@961.02%6 5 eachblows. $1.25@$1.- 
873g; Buckeyes, $1.25 per barrel. Turnips, white, 50c. per bar- 
rel. Onions, $1 perbarrel. Cranberries, $5@$7 per turrel. A 
ples, dull, $1.87@$#2.12 per barrel. Grapes, Ive, per ib. 
Quinces, $5@$%7 per barrel. Pears—Choice Virgalieu, $14@$16; 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, ¢8@$16 per barrel. 

Oilcake, $37.60@$41 per ton. Oileake meal, $1.5735@81.60 
per 100 Ibs, 

RoouxrsteER, Oct. 28.—Wheat—white, $1.25; red, $1.07. Corn, 40 
@45ic. Rye, 50c. Oats, 2c. Barley. 46@50c. Beans, $1 25@§$l.- 
50. Potatoes, eo Appin, 25@38e. per bushel. Butter, 10 
@123¢¢. per Ib. rd, 9c. Hay, $7@$10 per ton.Straw, $5@86. 
Wool, 85@45e. per Ib. 

Cuicaeo, Oct. 26.—Wheat firm—NoNl spring, T2@T5e. ; No, 2 
68@70c. Corn, firm, mixed 21@22c. OafSaiTe. Rye, 30c. Po- 
tatoes in demand at 4)@50c. Onions, 20@25e. per bushel. 
White Beans sell readity at - 1 30@$1.50. Cattle, $1.5°@4#2.75 per 
ewt. Hogs, $2.50@$2.85. Live Chickens, $1.5°@$1.62 per doz. 
Turkeys, 7@8c. perlb. Lard, 74 @S8i¥e. 

Burrato, Oct. 26.—White wheat, $124; red winter, $1.07; 
Canada club, 963¢c. Corn dull at 42@44c. Oats, 26@28e. 

Puttapetpata, Oct, 26.—White wheat, $1.25@1.30. Rye 
scarce, 65c. Corn, 65e. Oats, 38c. Flax seed in demand at 
$1.50@$1.55. 

Toronto, Oct. 25 —Fall Wheat, $1@$1.12; spring in demand 
eat 90@95c, Barley in limited demand at 88@42c. Psas, 0@52e. 
Oats scarce at27@30c. Hay, $10@$14 per ton. Straw, $8@so 
per ton. Potatoes, 25@30c. per bushel. Apples. $2@83 per 
barrel. Butter—fresh, 16@1S8e. ; tub, No, 1, 12@18e.. No. 2, io 
Se. Cheese, 7@9%c. Eggs, 14@16a. per dozen. Geese, 30@85c. 
each. Ducks, 30@35c. per pair. 

Crxcrnnati, Oct. 25.—Market unsettled. White wheat 85@95c. ; 
red, 80@*Te. Corn, 87c. Oats declining27@3le. Rye, 8&@40e. 
Bariey, 45@50e. Nothing yet domg in hogs—8c. per Ib. net is 
talked of as the probable price this winter, 

Sr. Lours, Oct, 24— White wheat, 9c. “Missouri Stete funds,” 
78e. coin! red, T5e. coin.. Co n 5c. coin, Oats. 25c. coin. Bar- 
ley, 39c. coin. Hay, $12 per ton. 

Lonpon, Oct. 7.—Grarn.—Wheat—American white, $1.68@ 
$1.99; red, $1.56@$1.74. Indian corn,$1.02@#1.11. 

Friove.—American, per bbl., $7@$8.25. 


e- 

Gorpon’s Currine Box. — We believe it pays to cut up 
hay, corn-stalks, ete., for horses and cattle, and we know 
of no better machine for the purpose than that made by 
A. Gorpon, of this city. It is the best we have ever used. 














See his advertisement in this number. 
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Nores on THE WEATHER FROM Sept. 157H To Oct. lérs, 
1861.—In the last Genesee Farmer, the temperature of the 
first half of September was shown to be not. quite equal 
to the mean for 24 years. The last half has been warmer, 
in proportion, and exceeds the mean for 24 years by 1.46°, 
being 58.1° against 56.7°. Of course the average heat of 
the month was half a degree higher, or as 60.9° to 60.4°. 
This September was warmer than that of 1860 by 3.5°, 
and of 1859 by 2.5°, and but little different from that of 
1857 and 1858. 

The greatest rain known here for a long time was from 
the eve of the 26th to the morning of the 28th, falling in 
torrents on the 27th, and measuring 4.15 inches in 36 
hours. This rain was attended with high wind on most 
of Friday, and was a very severe storm from Lake Erie 
over Canada, adjacent to Lake Ontario, to New England, 
and southwards into Pennsylvania and part of Virginia to 
the Atlantic, but was less severe on the east side of the 
Allegany range of mountains. In the middle and south- 
ern parts of this State and in Pennsylvania a great flood 
was the consequence, excessively damaging canals, rail- 
roads, bridges, 1nill dams, viiiages and farms, the details 
of which need not be repeated. If there is an equinoctial 
storm, this deserves the name, though its occurrence was 
from four to six days after the equinox. 

The earth absorbed most of this quantity of rain, as is 
obvious by reflecting that the Erie canal is seven feet, or 
84 inches deep, and 70 feet wide, and of course the water 
that fell on twenty-one times the width of the canal, or 
on ten times the width of the canal on each side of it, 
would have filled the canal, if all the water had run into 
the canal, and had fallen uniformly to the depth of four 
inches. 

In this storm and high wind of the 27th, the barometer 
fell to 28.77 inches, or from 2 p. m. to 9 p. m. the fall was 
half an inch; the mean height of the barometer is a little 
over 29.5 inches. The lowest in the past months was on 
May 6th, preceding the severe gale at 10} p. m.; at 9 p. 
m., the barometer showed 28.5 inches, a very low depres- 
sion here, even for a gale. 

The rain of the month gave 6.09 inches, a large quantity 
for September. 

The month has been very favorable to the productions 
of the earth, and the voice of plenty echoes on every side. 
No frost has occurred in the month; rare. 

October began with five warm days, and the first half 
had an average of 55.3°, which is 4.3° above the mern for 
24 years. With abundance of rain, the weather has been 
pleasant, much of it clear, and very favorable to the la- 
bors of the farmer. 

No frost has yet occurred, except in rare cases, in this 
section. When the cold nights have produced some frost, 
the earth was too wet in some cases, and the skies too 
cloudy or windy in others, to admit Jackfrost to a resting 
place. On two mornings the temperature was 42°. The 
weather was very hot on Sabbath, the 6th, at New York 
and southward, but cool in this sestion; and on the 14th, 
a white frost appeared in the District of Columbia. Even 
in Berkshire county, Mass., the leaves are falling without 
frost, as they are here, because they are fully matured, 
though many seem to think a frost needful for this effect. 
How then would the leaves fall in regions where no frost 





el 
ever comes? In the Parks, in London, the leaves do not 
wait for frosts to bring them to the ground. 

Fine ripe strawberries and red raspberries haye 
been shown, and Isabella grapes were seen in blossom a 
the beginning of the month. 

The autumnal foliage is in its splendor. 


How various 
the colors; ail sickly in hue, but beautiful, as often a. 


pears the hectic glow on consumption’s cheek. 

The fruits are not in the abundance of last year. Ap. 
ples and pears yield more than was anticipated ; BTapes 
are very fine, but not abundant; plums scaree; quinces 
are in market. Above all, the Indian corn is mature, and 
Providence has richly blessed us. 

The harvest in England, France, and part of Spain, ig 
held to be deficient, especially in France. The grains are 
being moved from the West to the emporium, New York, 
for exportation, great amounts having been shipped for 
weeks. The canals and railroads are fully employed in 
the transportation of wheat and corn, of the crop of 1860, 
not yet to speak of the crop of this year. What a mercy 
to our country are and have been these two harvests! 
Let the anthem of gratitude be heard. 


+e- 








Workine Cows.—A correspondent writes us as follows: 


, Sur, you are teline a bout working horses and oxen, and 
i heare nothen a bout wourking cows. i let my farm |gst 
year. i sold my horses, and i could not get my pay for 
them. i had two couse, and i went to worken them, j 
haf got fifty akers of land. i haf sode twenty boushd 
oats, planted five akers corn, six akers buckwete, pute 
harnes on the ny one, plow thrue the corn; and i make 
Ten pounds of butter a weak of the two, and thay never 
louked beter. ‘ 

i toulk the fored weals of a one horse wagen, madea 
cart, and the boyes takes the cafe, and the cart goes to the 
store, due all the earnts, and i think that is the handes 
thing a farmer can have. 

i think plowing land in hout, dry weather will cile the 
wormes in land. 

Working cows is not an uncommon practice in some 
European countries. Our correspondent’s experience 
would indicate that the practice is not as objectionable as 
we have hitherto regarded it. Wecaa not but admire the 
energy of our correspondent. Many farmers would have 
given up in despair when they were defrauded of their 
Not so our friend. He is fertile in expedients, 
He harnesses his cows, plows his land, sows his seed, and 
sucvess crowns his efforts. 


horses. 





+ee 

“ManovrRE FoR THe Mitton.” — Such is the title of s 
“penny tract,” writtel by the Rev. Henry Mourns, of 
England; the object of which is to call attention to the 
deodorizing action of powdered earth, and to induce farm 
laborers, cottagers and others, to save all fertilizing ms 
terials, of whatever kind, for the garden. By this means, 
he says, they “‘ would produce four or five fold more than 
they produce now.” The issue of such a tract by a Minis 
ter of the Gospel, illustrates the interest now felt in the 
welfare of agricultural laborers in England. It is a step 
in the right direction. 


———__+@ 








Rosert Baxkewe.t, the originator of the improved 
Leicester breed of sheep, is honored with a notice of just 
three lines in a popular Biographical Dictionary of a few 
years since. He is described as a grazier, who produced 
stock “too dear for any one to purchase, and too fat for 
any one to eat’! 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Boxs Dust. —(Jacos Breinic.) In England, bones 
were first used asa manure in Yorkshire. They were 
found exceediugly beneficial on the poor, thin soils of the 
wolds, and Hull soon became the focus of an immense 
trade. Several large bone-mills were erected on the 
Humber, and the home supply being entirely inadequate 
to the demand, they were imported from Northern Europe 
jn immense quantities. In 1815, 8,000 tons were imported 
jnto Hull, and in 1835, 25,700 tons! 

In 1829, bones were first used upon the highlayds of 
Cambridgeshire. That they were found useful, may be 
inferred from the fact that in that year Mr. TuorNWALL, 
who first introduced bone dust into the county, sold 2,800 
bushels, and his trade steadily increased each year, till in 
1841 he sold 76,800 bushels! 

In 1821, the total value of the bones imported into Great 
Britain was $79,490; in 1837, $1,283,000! This gives 
some idea of the rapid extension.of the trade in bone dust, 
and also of the benefit derived from its use. 

When first introduced, the preparation of bones for 
some years consisted in breaking them, by hammers, into 
small pieces. This was generally performed by the farmer 
himself. In some instances, they were placed in the 
wheel-marks, or ruts, and broken by driving over them 
with the broad-tired English carts and wagons! Some- 
times they were burned, but this destroys half their value. 
Again, after being imperfectly broken, they were thrown 
into a dung-heap, or mixed in a compost of eerth, or with 
lime, until a partial disintegration of their substance took 
place. The introduction of machinery, in 1814 or 1815, 
was a great step in advance. The machine was very im- 
perfect, as it left the bones as large as an egg. Subse- 
quently great’ improvements have taken place, and the 
bones are reduced to pieces of three-fo'rths to half an 
inch down to the finest dust. 

The quantity used per acre varies according to the size 
of the crushed bones. Of fine bone dust 16 bushels per 
acre is a good dressing. 

Bone dust is of more benefit to the turnip than to any 
other crop. Cabbage, mangels, beets, and most garden 
vegetables, except potatoes, are also benefitted by it. Old 
grass lands have also been greatly improved by an appli- 
cation of bones—both in the quantity and quality of the 
herbage. 

In some sections, on poor sandy land, bone dust is found 
to be a good manure for wheat, corn, and other cereals. 
On most wheat soils, bone dust is not a profitable manure 
for cereal crops, — that is to say, we can get the ingredi- 
ents required in a cheaper form. 





Fotpine Seep on Turnips.—(An Otp Countryman.) 
The reason we do not fold sheep on tufnips, as they do in 
England, is owing to the severity of our winters. In 
England, turnips constitute the principal food of the sheep 
in winter, which is generally so mild that the sheep can 
be folded on the land all through the fall and winter. 
With us, turnips are raised merely as an auxilliary food. 
We feed out a few to give the sheep a relish for their dry 
ifeod. Aside from the severity of the winter, therefure, it 
is necessary t9 store the turnips. 

On very light sandy soil, it might be advisable to adopt 
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the English system so long as the season will allow. Du- 
ring November and part of December, the sheep might be 
folded on the turnips. They would render the soil more 
compact, and their droppings would add to its fertility, 
especially ig the sheep, as in England, had some clover hay 
or oilcake. The Spanish proverb that “sheep tread op 
the land with a golden foot,” will then be true. 





Experiments oN Wueat.-—-(B.) The experiments of the 
late Paitur Pusey, to which you refer, were on a soil 
that had grown five successive grain crops without man- 
ure. It was then sown to wheat and the following man- 
ures were tried side by side: 







Land without any manovre,........... ....... 7 bushels per acre 
4 ewt. superphosphate of lime,...... asiel - oa 
6 ewt. peat charcoul,.......... --.8 - 7 


170 ibs. nitrate of soda,..........0.....000e- — mies ° 

Like all similar experiments, they show that the manure 
principally needed for wheat is nitrogen or ammonia 
The best way to get it is to feed your stock with food rich 
in nitrogen, such as clove’ hay and peas or beans, oilcake, 
cotton-seed cake, etc. This will give you manure rich in 
nitrogen, and in all other ingredients that the wheat plant 
needs. 


Scratcues iv Horsrs.—(H. J. B.) The best preventive 
is clean stables and dry land. Of cures, there are several. 
Wash the legs with warm water and castile soap till per- 
fectly;clean. Rub dry, and apply a salve made of hogs’ 
lard and acetate of lead. Instead of the salve, a mixture 
of equal parts of vinegar, spirits of turpentirfe and lin- 
seed oil may be used. Others say that vinegar alone, ap- 
plied twice a day, will effect a cure. Keep the horse in a 
dry place, and wash his legs clean whenever he is brought 
to the stable. Do not feed too much Indian corn. Bran 
mashes or oats are better. 


A Law Boox.—(J. W. 8.) It has been well said that 
“every farmer should know just as much of law as will 
enable him to keep out of it.” ‘Crosby’s Everybody’s 
Lawyer and Counsellor in Business” would probably suit 
you. We will send it, pre-paid by mail, on the receipt of 


$1, or in law binding for $1.25. 


Cueckx Rem.—(A. D.) The horse would be better with- 
out # check rein. We never could see any beauty or 
utility in tying up a horse’s head. Let him have bis head 
at liberty. He will do more work with less fatigue; and 
the idea that it prevents stumbling is believed to be an 
error. 

Warrts.—(M. Baker.) It is said that a strong solution 
of alum applied daily, will remove them. Others recom- 
mend, in more stubborn cases, spirits of salt (muriatée 
acid). The acid is very powerful and eats away the wart. 





Lice on THe Heaps or Turkres.—(W». Smuirn.) Put 
some oil or grease on the heads of the turkies. 





Sore Tats ox Cows.—We have a cow with very irrita- 
ble sore teats. The peculiarity of her disease is, that the 
teats are sore only on the outer or exposed parts, Her 
bag is healthy. Her mitk is perfectly good and whole- 
some. The teats are covered on the outside with a thick 
scab, or scaly crust, resemb'ing Impetigo in a human be- 
ing. They are very tender, rendering her temper exceed- 
ingly irritable, apparently giving her much pain, and 
making the task of milking her unpleasant and difficult, 
They are not sun-burned, poisoned, or chapped. What 
is the disease? What the remedy? Please inform us.— 





Hau Bow zs, Harrison, Ohio. 
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Special Notices, 

Merrrorotrran Grrr Book Strore—Founded by J. F. Hons, 
Eaq., No. 26 Buffalo st:eet, Rochester, N. Y., is the largest and 
most liberally cenducted establishment of this kind in the United 
Bitates. A Gift accompanies each book sold, varying in value 
from 50 cents to $100. Persons desirous of replenishing their 
libraries, or getting up clubs, will receive one of our Descriptive 
Catal gues, mailed free, upon application. During the past 
math, the following prizes have been distributed among the 
patrons of this institution: 26 Gold and Silver Watches, 18 large 
aize Silver Ice Pitchers, 14 Gold Guard-chains, 31 sets Silver 
Forks, 61 sets Silver Tea and Tablespoons, 27 Silver Cups, 19 
Gold Bracelets, 8 Vegetable Castors, 13 Silver Cake Baskets, 27 
Silver Napkin Rings, besides over 8,000 other articles of value. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~~ 


THE WORLD, 


AN INDEPENDENT 


Daily and Weekly Newspaper, 
FOR 


NATIONAL CIRCULATION AND FAMILY READING. 


HE WORLD has now been in existence for a liitle more than 
a year. It has attained, in that short period, to the highest 
rank in American journalism—to a perfectly secure financial 
basis, and toa circulation, patronage and influence which has 
q@nly been equalled by other journals after the labors of many 
ears, 
For the coming year, no labor or expense will be spared to 
make The World what it aims to be—the 


BEST NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 

In Pourtics, The World is INDEPENDENT, but NEVER NEUTRAL. 
‘t will ant Nay itself to party service, but will help the good 
and expose fhe bad of all parties. A pure morality and a stead- 
fast adherence to 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE AND CHRISTIAN TRUTHS 
will guard its columns and guide its jndgment of men and events. 
It is the organ of no man, and no set of men. It is National, and 
always on the side of 
THE UNION, THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE LAWS 

In the future, as it has in the past, i: will give to the Adminis- 
tration a hearty and vigorous support, because in the war for the 
Union, twenty millions of people have confided to its hands their 
battles for Liberal Institutions, Good Government, Nationality 
and Freedom. 

The World will oppose all compromises which would barter 
away the principles for which this war is waged ; it will oppose 
peace itself til! the success of the war assures the permanence of 

and will urge the prosecution of the war, with economy 
Sut with relentless vigor, till federal property is recovered, and 
federal authority is re-established from the Chesapeake to the 
Rio Grande. 

Our correspondents are attached to the various divisions of the 
army, will accompany them wherever they go, and, by a free use 
of the -Jelegraph and the mails, present in the columns of The 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
from day to day and from month to month. 

In the Weekly and Semi-Weekly editions of The World, 
Gially, large space will be given to AGRICULTURE, and 
the departments of 

MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRY. 

To ovr Foreign Correspondence of course less space will be 

ven in the coming year. but the latest and most important news 

im London, Paris, Turin, Rome, Syria, China, California, Ja- 
pan, Egypt and south America, our correspondents will promptly 
and briefly send us. 

ALL THE NEWS 
/will be found in the columns of The World, in evéry department 
/of human activity, POLITICAL, AGRICULTURAL and COM- 
MERCIAL, as well as in LITERATURE, SCIENCE and ART. 
We shall corftinue the publication of our Ecclesiastical Record, 
and give to Religious and Educational Topics and News, and to 
all New Publications, inventions, Discoveries and Works of Art, 
the game careful and thorough sympathy and attention. 


THE DAILY WORLD. 


The Dai,y World is the most Complete Commercial and News 
Paper published in America.. United with the Courier and En- 
er, and preserving all the commercial news and other dis- 
tinctive features of that journal, it has become the principal ad- 
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to all 
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cbants and business men generally. Its Commerci 
Reports, together with its Reports of all importa 
and Domestic, and of Exports, and of Foreign and 
Ship News, are full and reliable, and give what no business 
ean do without, Besides these peculiar ‘features, it is maa 
passed in the fullness of its politica! and misevilaneous news, j 
correspondence, &c., &c. It is printed on an imperial » ie 
sheet, larger than any other tiwo-cent daily, quarto 
No Sunday edition a and a vigilznt watch wil] bek 
over its columns excluding everything unfit for family Teadi 
TERMS per annum, Six Dollars; Four copies to one ad 
Twenty Dollars, To clergymen, Five Dollars per annum, 


SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD. 


The Semi- Weekly Worid is a large quarto sheet, same size as 
the daily, containing all its news, correspondence, miscellany and 
editorials, its commercial und market news, and always a 
original story, or some brilliant production trom the best Ep ish 
novelists and periodical writers. its cattle market and a 
reports make it highly valuable to every farmer. 

‘uree Dollars per annum; two copies to one address, Five 
Dollars; five copies to one address, Eleven Dollars. To clergy. 
men, Two Dollars per year. Single copies, Three cents, Pyp. 
lished Tuesdays and Fridays. 


THE WEEKLY WoRbLupD. 


The Weekly World contains all the editorials and the most im. 
portant of all the news matter contained in the daily edition, to» 
gether with a ~~ original story, or some brilliant production 
from the best English novelists and periodical writers, In po 
other weekly paper published in this country are there found 
such full commercial and market reports, and general news in. 
telligence, combined with so much editorial matier and Variety of 
miscetlaneous reading, as in the Weekly World. 

Price Two Dollars a year; four copies to one address, Fiyg 
Doliars ; twenty copies, Twenty Dollars. Clergymen can receive 
the Weekly, single copy, at One Dollar a year. Single copie, - 
Five Cents. Published on Thursdays. 

3" Our friends in the country wil! bear in mind that the seg. 
son for subscribing for city papers is about commencing. 4 
word of commendation of this paper to their neighbors is all thay 
is needed to insure a large increase in its circulation and influence, 

Postmaste: 8 are earnestly requested to aid in the circulation of 
this paper—especially of the weekly edition. There is probably 
no way in which they can render mor» efficient service to their 
government than in diffusing authentic information among the 
people by a hberal patronage to accredited newspapers. 
would oblige us by furnishing the names of persons to whom 
they think it would be desirable to send specimen numbers. 

Remittances for The World may be made in drafts or bank-billy 
of specie-paying banks, and, where the attention of the Postmas 
ter"is called to the remittance at the time of mailing the letter, it 
may be made et our risk. 

Specimen numbers sent to any address upon application.- 

Address THE WORLD, 35 Park-row, New York. 


NOW READY—PRICE §1. 


Book-keeping Rationalized. 
DAPTED to all kinds of Business—Personal and Partner 
ship, Commission and Corporate; with entirely new and 

rapid methods of Computing Interest, Exchange, Ateraging Ao 
counts, &c.; a copious Aprenprx, and a fac simile of the writ 
ten pages of the Day, Cash, Ledger, Set of Exchange, Notes, 


Drafts, &c., by 

GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., 
Accountant ; Author of “ Double-entry Book-keeping without the 
Journal, &c.,” Founder, end, for twenty years past, Principal of 
Comer’s COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Boston. 

(2 The very great success of his previous efforts has induced 
Mr. Comer to prepare a work which shall not only meet the want 
of School Teachers. and Students, but alsu be a reliable book of 
reference for Book-keepers and Clerks. 

RULED BLANKS, Day, Cash and Ledger, with printed Index 
and Trial Balances, adapted for using with the above, price % 
cents per set. A liberal allowance made to Teachers and the 
Trade. Copies for examination sent by mail on receipt ¥ 
price, COMER & CO., 

Sept —3t 189 Washington street, Bostor. 
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OULTRY.—I have for sale, at moderate prices, a large lot 


of 
BRONZE TURKEYS, CAYUGA BLACK DUCKS, 


and a few trios of GREY DORKINGS. 
Nov.—11* JOHN R. PAGE, Sennett, N. Y. 


Parc FOWLS.—I have on hand, for sale, White Dorkings 
Black Spanish, Black and Golden Spangled Polands and 
Hambirghs, Black African, White, Red and Golden Spangled 
Bantams, Madagascar Rabbits and four variet f Geese, ete. 
For farther information address, W. A. GOODING, 
Mareh—10t.* Lockport, Iinois, 
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ertiaing medium of the New York Auctioneers, Shipping Mer- 


> 4 A YEAR.—For pertionlars enclose stamp and 
$2,500 address Box 254 Norristown, Pa. Nov.—6t 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
{HE BEST MECHANICAL PAPER IN THE WORLD. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


VERY number conta ns sixt xen pages of useful information, 
and from five to ten original engravings of pew inven ions 
and discoveries, all of which are prepared expressly for its col- 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is devoted to the interests of 
Popular Science, the Mechanic Arts, Manufactures, Inventions, 
Agriculture, Commerce and the Industrial Pursuits generally, 
and is valuable and instructive not only in the Workshop and 
Manufactory. but also in the Household, the Library and the 
Reading Room. 

TO THE MECHANIC AND MANUFACTURER! 

No person engaged in any of the mechanical) pursuits should 
thnk of “doing without” the Screntirico Amexican. It costs 
but four cents a week ; every number contains from six to ten en- 

vyings of new machines and inventions, which can not be 

nd in any other publication. It is an established rule of the 

ablishers to insert none but original engravings, and those of 

the highest style of the art, drawn and engraved by experienced 
persons under their own supervision. 


CHEMISTS, ARCHITECTS, MILLWRIGHTS AND FAR- 
MERS! 


The SCIENTIFIC AEERICAN will be found a most useful 
All the new diseoveries in the science of chem- 


rnai to them. 
are given in its co'umns, and the interests of the architect | 


and earpenter are not overlooked; all the new inventions and 
discoveries appertaining to these pursuits being published from 
week to week, Useful and practical information periaining to 
the interests of mil'wrighis and mill-owners will be found pub- 
lished in the Screntiric AmexicaN—which information they can 
pot possibly obtain frem any other Source. Subjects in which 
lanters and farmers are interested will be found discussed in the 

IENTIFIC AMERICAN ; most of the improvements in agricultural 

implements being illustrated in its columns. 
TERMS: 

To mail subscribers :—Two Dollars a Year, or One Dollar for 

six months. One Dollar pays for ene complete volume of 416 
; two volumes comprise one year. The volumes commence 
on the first of January and July. 

For all clubs of Twenty and over, the yearly subscription is 
only $1.40, Names can be sent in at different times and fron. dif- 
ferent Post-offices. Specimen copies will be sent gratis to any 
part of the country. 

Western and Canadian money taken at par for subscriptions. 
Canadian subscribers will please remit 25 cents extra on each 
year’s subscription to pre-pay postage. 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
No, 87 Park-row, New York. 
First Premium Grape. 

‘> OPORTO is a perfectly hardy native Grape; it yields 

the thickest juice of any grape, either native or toreign; 
neither the wood or the fruit buds have been injured by any win- 
ters in the past 'en years; it is perfectly hardy where it has teen 
tried, even on the prairies of Illinois; ripens early, good bearer, 
does not rot, mildew, or drop the grapes. Makes a dark Port 
‘Wine of first quality. 

Strong. open air vines, $1 to $2 each ; per dozen, $6 to $12. A 
large deduetion made to those planting vineyards who will agree 
return al] cuttings for three years. For vines or catalogue of 
Lyons Nursery, address E. WARE SYLVESTER, 

Oct.—2t Lyons, N. Y. 


Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 


STABLISHED IN 1852, 140 acres of Fruit, Ornamental! and 
Nursery Stock especially adapted tothe West, and at | west 
reliable cash rates. Standard and Dwarf Trees, the staple and 
choice Grapes, Currants, Berries, Rhubarb, Asparagus. Osage 
ge. Apple Stocks, both 1 «nd 2 years. Mazzard and other 
Bwcks. Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses. Budbs—1u- 
lips, 800 soris, flowering «ver two months, and of the best que lity 
bulb, thoroughly acclimated, mostly $1 to $3 per hundred: Hy- 
ecinths, Dahlias Paeonies, Phioxes, &c. 


{@" SEE CATALOGUES. ge 
Sepi..—3t 


Address F. K. PHOBNIX, Bloomington, Il 
UTICA UNION NURSERIES. 
NEW FIRM. LOW, WAR PRICES! 
A LARGE and select assortment of Grape Vines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Dewning’s Mulberry, &c., &c. 
No Charge fer Packing. 
EB™ Fall Descriptive Catalogue and Trade List sent to al’ ap- 
Plicants. Address HEFFRON & BEST 
Oct.—st* Utica, X. ¥ 
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ALEXANDER GORDON. 
No. 68 Soath Saint Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURES 
ROCHESTER PREMIUM CUTTING BOX—One Enife, 
- EMPIRE FEED CUTTER—Four Knives. 








| pe may be operated by hand or horse-power, and cut 
equally well all kinds of fodder. 
Pitts’ 4, 8 and 10 Horse Power Threshing Machines. 
Every farmer who prefers to thresh his own grain shoula see 
my Four Horse Threshing Machine. It is the best smal) machine 
in use, All of the above are the most perfect of their kind, and 
will give entire satisfaction. 
8" ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. aeg 


Chester County Pigs. 


TS undersigned is now prepared to execute orders for the 

Fall trade for his stock of pure Chester County Pigs. These 
are selected with great care, ard chiefly from premium stock. Re- 
ference is made to purchasers of past seasons, in al! sections of 
the Union. Price $16 per p»ir (not akin), boxed and delivered 
in Philadelphia, Payment in advane«. 

PASCH ALL MORRIS, 
Agricultural and Seed Warehouses, 
1120 Market street, Philadelphia. 





Sept —38t 


Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 

E Proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the 

world, bas the honor to inform his numerous friends and the 
public that his CATALOGUE or Frveit axnp ORNAMENTAL 
Trees, Sueves, Roses, 8*spLINGs, Frurr Stocks, &o.. for the 
present season, is now ready and at their disposal. Apply to 

BRUGUIERE & IHFBAUD, 

51 Cedar “treet, New York. 


ONTARIO GRAPE VINES ~ 


) SALE.—Clusters of this new variety of Gr pe weighing 
two pounds were exhibited at the recent State Fir at Water- 
town, and the Committee made a specie! report in its fayor, and 
awarded the undersigned a Diploma. It is the hardiest, earliest 
and largest of all our native varieties. Price of 1 year old vines, 
$2; 2 years old, $3. Every vine sent out wil! be warranted, 
Karly orders solicited. OTIS F. PRESBREY, 
Oct.—2t Prospect Hill Vineyard. Buffalo, N.Y. 





Nov —3t 








Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines. 
ie Machines hull aud clean from 8 to 10 bushels per 
hour. Power required, from 4 to 8 horses. Send for a cir- 
cular containing fall description of these recently improved ma- 
chines, to the old manufacturer and patentee ‘Price #85 to $100, 
Address. . H. MANSFIELD, 
Sept. —8t Ashland, Ohio. 
$100 OR MORE may be made by any LOCAL AGENT, 
without leaving his home. besides render ng an impor- 
tant service to his neighbors and friend-, by selling the OPORTO 
Grape vines. For terms to agent-, address 
Oct.—5t E. WARE SYLVESTFR, Lyons, N. Y. 


pay RO-PNEUMONIA IN CATTLE IS AND CAN BE 
CURED—When treated in its ewr! st ges by the remedies 
GEO. J. SCATTE! GuOD. Druggist, 
5 and Callowhill streets, Philadelphia. 








manufactured by 
Nov.—8t 


R100 PER MONTH—Made by any one with Stencil Toola 
on For a circular explaining the business. 
JOUN MI LIKEN, 


Lawrence, Mase. 


Address 
May—ly. 
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GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1862. 





Never since the Geneser Farmer was established, has its 
condition been more prosperous than at the present time, The 
general stagnation of business has affected it far less than those 
weekly agricultural papers whose existence depends almost en- 
tirely on their advertising patronage. We have lost 
Southern but not materially affect us. 
We have agents in New York, Prnnsylvania, Ohio and Canada, 
any single one of whom sends us more subscribers every year 
Till the present 


some 


subscribers, this does 


than the whole five cotion States combined! 
year, we have had subscribers in every State and Territory. 
We regret to part company with any of them. But we shall 
labor no less earnest'y for the instruetion and benefit of those 
who still extend to us the hand of welcoz:e 


SSEE FARMER. 
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CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZEs! 


i 
January Cash Prizes. 


1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the ; 


crson who shall send 
us the largest number of subscribers ( 


at the lowest elub price of 
873¢ cent? each,) for the next volume of the Genesee Farmer be. 
| fore the 15th day of January, 1862, 
2. THIRTY DOLLARS in cash to the person who shall send 
the second highest number, a above. 
8. TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list, 
- 4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the fourth. 
5. TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 
NINE DOLLARS for the sixth. 
EIGHT DOLLARS for the seventh, 
SEVEN DOLLARS for the eighth. 
SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 
FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. 
11, FOUR DOLLARS for the eleventh. 


PPP 


10. 





The price of the Genesee Farmer is so low that surely no | 
farmer or gardener need give it up on account of “ hard times.” 
It 18 THE CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL JOUR- 
NAL IN THE 

We have no fears that those who have so long seconded our 
efforts to publish a cheap anc reliable monthly agricultural 
journal will desert us on account of the excitements arising | 
out of our present national trials. All intelligent men are in- | 
terested in the mews of the day. They need a newspaper. 
There are many such, condncted with great enterprise and 
ability, and published at a cheap rate. But every farmer | 
needs no less a journal devoted exclusively to agricultural and 
Such a journal is the Genrser Farmer. 


WORLD. 


horticultural subjects. 

We spare no labor or expense in procuring the most reliable 
information on all subjects pertaining to the farmer’s vocation. 
The best agricultural and horticultural jonrnals of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France and Germany are regularly received, 
and whatever is likely to interest our readers is transferred to 
our columns. But it is our chief object to give directions suit- 
able to our own climate and system of cropping. Accordingly 
we aim to get articles from the most experienced practical 
farmers in this country. It is believed that the Gmnxsre Far- 
mer has a more extensive list of correspondents than any sim- 
ilar journal in the world. 

Being a monthly paper, and of convenient size for binding, 
with a complete index, the Farmer is exceedingly useful for 
future reference. 

Our Market 
from the most reliable sources of information in this country 
and in Europe. 

Agriculture is now more than ever the mainstay of the nation. 
In this dark hour of trial, all eyes are turned to the farmer. 
The products of the soil 
he vast expenditures consequent 


teports are prepared with unusual care, and 


Commerce does not create wealth. 
alone will enable us to meet 
upon the present war. How important, then, that the very best 
information in regard to the cultivation of the soil should be 
generally disseminated. 

The object of these remarks is to urge the present readers 
of the Genesee Farmer to exert their influence te increase its 
circulation. 
Since it came into the possession of its present publisher, our 
friends have douvled and trebled the circulation of the Gene- 
see Farmer. 


We feel confident in their willingness to do so. 


A little effort on the part of our readers, at the 
present time, would double it the coming year. 

It has always been a labor of love with our agents to pro- 
eure and forward the names of subscribers. But we wish to 
remunerate For this purpose, we offs the following 
liberal list of Cash Prizes for those who get up the largest 
Clubs of subscribers, sent in before the fifteenth of January, 
1862. 


them. 





12. THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth, 

13. TWO DOLLARS for the thirteenth. 

13. ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth. 

SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us E1aur Subscribers, (at oup 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and «a hulf cents éuch,) we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
Rurat ANNUAL for 1862, 

2. To every person who sends us SIxTEEN subscribers, (at our 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will 
send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy of 
the RuraL ANNUAL, prepaid, by mail. 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers (gs 
above.) we will send two extra copies of the Farmer, or two 
copies of thy RuraL Annvat and one ex'ra copy of the Faruer 

Those who send more than ‘wenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes, If not, Specific Premiums will be sent in 
the same ratio as the above. 


A TWENTY-FIVE CENT PREMIUM 70 
EACH SUBSCRIBER! 
Rural Annual and Genesee Farmer in Clubs. 
AS A STILL GREATER INDUCEMENT 
TO FORM CLU BS, 


We offer the Genesee Farmer for cne year, and our beautiful 
twenty-five cent book, the Rurat ANNUAL AND Horricutcra, 
Directory for 1862, in clubs of eight or upward, at Fifty Cents 
the two! In other words, for Four DoLiars we will send eight 
copies of the Farmer for one year and eight copies of the Ruran 
ANNUAL, together with a Rurat ANNUAL for the person who 
gets up the club. 


copies of the Farmer and sixteen copies of the Rurnat ANNUAL, 


For Eréut Dottars we will send sixteen 
together with one exira copy of the Farmer and one extra copy 
of the Ruka ANNUAL for the person who gets up the club. 

Any person sending us Taree Dewars ior a club of eight of 
the Genesee Farmer, shall receive ove copy of the Rurat A¥- 
NUAL for his trouble. 

We send the club to one address, or write the name of each 
subscriber on his paper, as request: d. 





Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address, We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire, It is not necessary that the club sheuld be sent in all at 
one time. Names can be added at any time. and all that are 
sent in before the fi@eenth of January will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained, 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GreNYSEE FARMER, 
November 1, 1861. Rocnester, N. ¥. 








